BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


THURSDAY, DEC. 5, 1889. : 


NOVELTIES IN COLOR wits EXQUISITE DESIGNS 


Lee and Shepard's 


Hurrah for the New Year 


Printed in delicate tints on ivory cardboard, with 
ribbon bows and silver chainsand rings. Neatly 
boxed. Price, 75 cents, 


This little gem, intended for the parlor, library, or 
boudoir, consists of a series of illustrated cards at- 
tached by silver rings and a chain, and a bow of deli- 
eate tinted satin ribbon. Each card of the book is 
illustrated with a design on a light key of color, the 
chief figures being quaint little child personages 
among flowers and birds, making scenes appropriate 
to the season, Each page makes the month a happy 
time, and even the rain seems attractive as it pours 
down upon a pretty child, who is jnviting a small 
bird to come under an umbrella. Other months are 
presented in very pleasing guise, full of sunshine and 
the innocence of childhood. It is a charming piece 
of work, full of pleasure to the eye, and will wina 
welcome wherever it goes. 


One Merrie Christmas Time 


Isa charming combination of delicate designs and 
appropriate verse: — 
* Over the hills of Palestine 
The silver stars begin to shine; 


Night drew her shadows softly round 
The shrinking earth without a sound.” 


The designs express in many ways both the sacred 
and festive characteristics of this day of all the year. 


Printed in delicate colors on heavy ivory board, 


Calendar for 1890 


The Dainty Miniatures 


These little volumes are “as dainty as the leaf 
of a lily,” with exquisite designs, each cover dis- 
= two works of art in themselves. The favor. 
tes selected for this style are: 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. 

Rock of Ages, 

Elegy. 

©, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Nearer, See to Thee, 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 

That Glorious Song of Old. 

It was the Calm and Silent Night. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. 

Abide with Me. 


All are poetic gems, full of religious faith, loving 
sentiment, ennobling, inspiring, and well chosen 
Price enveloped, gilt edges, 25 cts. each. Illustrated 
on every page. 


THE LUCKY HORSESHOE 
Decorates the cover of the charming souvenir, 


A Happy New Year to You! 


In which the New Year, swinging ina basket around 
the clouds says : — 
“T'm sent from above 
In a basket of love; 
I'm sailing to you 
Through the heavens blue.” 

Then a quaint little body is asking engjousiz: 
“ Which Way Did the Old Year Go?” Another lit- 
tle tot, with a basket filled with crumbs, and a heart 
full of Joy, feeds the birds in a lovely field; and 
all through the leaflets, with their delicate colors and 

uaint designs, these charming little people cheer 
the heart on the threshold of the New Year in a 
charming collection of miniature men and women. 


Printed in delicate colors on heavy ivory board, 


with rings and ribbons and chain, with gilt edges 
In box. Price, 75 cents. 


Liberal Discount to 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free, 


LEE and SHEPARD Boston 


with rinrigs, bbons, and chain; gilt edges. In neat 
boxes. Price, 75 cents. 


Teachers and Schools 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


HMAVE NOW READY: 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, 


By Mark R. Wricur. With 242 Iilustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 248 
pages, 80 cents. Contents: Heat — Sound — Light — Magnetism — Frictional 
Hlectricity, and Voltaic Electricity. [Longmans’ Elementary Scicnce Manuals. } 


*,* The work will serve as a suitable text-book for any class beginning the study of physics. The 
method followed in this work is the same as that pursued in ‘‘ Sound, Light, and Heat’’ in the same 
series; the leading facta are brought under the notice of the student by easy experiments that do not 
demand expensive apparatus. Full instructions are given for the construction of the apparatus, in 
the text or in the Appendix, 


Other New Volumes in the same Series: 
STEAM. Magnetism and Electricity. 


By Kirrer. 80 cents. By Arruur WM. Poyser. 80 ets. 
ce A full list of the “Elementary Science Manuals,” with specimen pages, sent on application, 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


By DAvip SALMON. Crown vo, 272 pages, By Davip SALMON. A Companion Volame 
to the JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. With 


“ This isa better book, by far, than any in common Notes fur Teachers. Cr. 8vo, 100 pp., 30¢. 


use in this country. .. One of the best working gram- 

and ail its | WHITE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS. 

parts. 8 excellently arranged an rfec rad- 

ed. Part Four, on ‘History oad Derivation. is as A series of Latin and Greek Books, contain- 
beautiful and interesting as it is valuable; but this ing (1) Text, (2) Vocabularies. Handy 
might be said of the whole book.”"—Teacher, N.Y. | in size, bound in strong cloth. Prices vary 
from 25 cents to 40 cents a volume. 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. Each Text is provided with a VocABRULARY of the 


¢ words occurring in it. In every instance,— with the 
ene SALMON. Crown 8vo, 128 pages, | exception of Kutropius and Heop, ~ the origin of a 
cents. 


word, when known, is stated at the commencement 
The Junior School Grammar is an adaptation of the | of the article treating of it, if connected with another 
first half of the author's School Grammar, with some Latin or Greek word; at the end of it, if derived from 
of the explanations simplified, with many of the ex- any other source. Further still, the eg | or ety- 
ercises amplified, and with a few of the difficulties | mological meaning is always given, within inverted 
omitted. The characteristics of the book are, in ad. | commas, in Koman type, and so much also of each 
dition to its inductive method, the number and vari | word’s history as is needful to bring down its chain 
ety of its exercises, and the omission of all the minor | of meanings to the especial force.or forces attaching 
distinctions of grammar. It thus provides much to | to it in the particular * Text.” 
do and not much to remember. | Specimen pages sent on application 


FoR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK, 


We have jast published the follow 


2. Opportunities of the Rural Popu 
3. Honorary Degrees. 4. 
5. Manual Training. 


PARIs, 1889. 


OTHER WELL-KNOWN PAPERS, 


(1878) 


cents ENNETT’S National Education in orepes 
Natural Science in Pablic Schools: MARBLE'S Pow 


or Valuable Papers for Teachers. 


on the subjects given at the recent meetings of the National Association at Nashville. 
1. Denominational Schools. Cardinal Gibbons. Edwin D. Mead, etc. 71 pages,j § .25 


Report on Norma! Schools, Each, - 

6. True Industrial Education. Each, 10 

7. Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges and Universities, - 
The seven will be sent postpaid to any address for 50 cents. 


Present Status of the Township System (1881). 
Languages in Education; COOKE’S Politics and Schoole; EMERSON’S Latin in High Schools; each, 25 


tion as a Department of Government; STRAIGHT’S Aspects of Industrial Education; » 
New Education ; THOMAS’S University Degrees; HUNTINGTON’S Unconscious Tuition, etc.jikach, 15 cts. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ing pamphlets containing the papers and discussions 


lation for Higher Educat’n. J. H. Canfield. 24 pp. 


DEEN’S The Teachers’ Commercial Value, Teaching 
Profession for Men, A Piea for the Township System 
Educational Journalism; COMFORT’S Modern 


DICKINSON’S Limits of Oral Teaching; HARRIS’S 


600 


HAVE BEEN FILLED 
Since Jan. Ist, 1889, 


BY THE 


TRACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


ee SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S 
Academic Algebra. 


By WM. F. BRADBURY, 
Headmaster of Latin Sohoot, Cambridge, 


GRANVILLE C. EMERY, 


Master and Instructor in Mathematics, Boston Latin School. . 


Published 


Mass., 


| THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO. 


23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 50 cts. 


ADOPTED FOR HICH SCHOOLS OF 
July, 1889, ! City of Gloucester, Mass., July 18 
| Town of Lancaster, oe 
City of Lowell. 6 eoee Aug: 26 
| City of Brockton, “ . 27 
Town of Andover, 66 Sept. 2 
City of Cambridge, 3° 


cit ot Boston A 

Phillips Acad., Andover, Mase., Aug. 43 
vatin 

J Roxbury, (MOTHER IMPORTANT SCHOOLS. 


F YOU have ever given these pencils a fair trial, then we know you use 
them. If you do not use them, do you not think it would pay you to men- 


tion the JoURNAL OF EpucaTION and send 16 cents for samples worth double 
encils are made in 10 degrees of hardness of leads, so 


? The Drxon P 
pee ney lass of work. Try them and see if you do not 


that they are suitable for any ¢ 
find them the best pencils you ever used. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,. . . . JERSEY GITY, J. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS. 


Journal 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


| 
| | 
if 
} 
| 
©) 
$ 
15 
° 


‘ 


OF FDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 22. 


R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPRS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Tilustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.] 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealtin this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the preducts from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
MERCK, Darmstadt. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPE-WRITER. 


THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER has 
stood every test, and we are adding every improve 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. , 
t<# School Boards Supplied. eow Apply for Terms and Samples. 


ECKHA. 


This game was invented by a teacher of high 
rank, and is a “ Boston notion” which has come 
to stay. We are doing what we can to make 
Eckha a household word, and we ask the 
school teachers of the country to help us. 

You can well afford to spend One Dollar for 
Eckha for your own diversion or that of your 
friends. Why not give the worn-out Checkers 
and Backgammon board a rest this winter, and 
try Eckhat! 

Illustrated Catalogues of our educational games 
and home amusements free to all readers of the 


Journal of Education. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


sa LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S @ 
STEEL” PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, \<! 
) AND HIS OTHER STYLES ef 
SOLD cv ALL DEALERS maoucnour me WORLD. 


DONT STIFLE! 
Don’t Waste Gas! Don’t Have Hleadaches! 


EVERY CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND DWELLING 


SHOULD THE 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVER AND PURIFIER. 


Warranted by the Company to give satisfaction on all trial tests, and to show as large a per-entage of 


neo however costly, that can increase i's omg 25 savines, under the same conditions as these trial tests may show. Should it not do so, or should it become 
uy it with the privilege of returning unbroken With-| inoperative by sticking up with gas tar, at any time within five years, the purchase price will be refunded. 


in thirty days, C. O. D., if not absolutely satisfactory 
in every respect. 


Ful! particulars upon application, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
201 Washington Street, 
eow BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted. 
50° PRINTING 


nd 10¢ MAGIC HAT RACk, 


To cet Acents and buyers we rill, for 60 days only, 
SUCTION, these two valuable articles 


a xX postpaid on receipt of 250. silver | 
sets 61 
= $1.0. THIS IS A WONDER. | 
FUL OFFER. Outfit used for 
ecting up names, printing cards, mark- 
ing linen, books, envelopes, papers,ete.; 
3 alphabets neat type, type holder, 
indelible ink, pad, tweesers, all in neat 
case with Directions, full Catalogue and terms. YO! 


ean make MONEY at printing or selling outfits. [uEess 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address —— 
INGERSOLL & BRO.,45 Fulton 8t, N. Y.City 


W A N TE GENERAL 


SALESMEN 
RAND, McNALLY & CO.’s 


New Family Atlas £ World 


Iwoexen, 288 Paces, Size oF Pase, x 14, Reran Price, $3.50 


Outfit consisting of complete copy of Famity ATLAS, 
Order Book, Circulars and everything necessary to 
start the work, sent prepaid to any agent, on receipt 
of &2.00. Remit at once for outfit and name, choice 
of territory, or send for circular and terms, free. 


Address, 
RAND, McNALLY & CO, - 323 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SA LESME 
eW good men tose 

our goods by sample tothe wholesale 

and retai! trade. We are the largess 


manufacturersin ourlnein the world. Liberat salary paid. Perma. 
Bert position, Money advanced for waces, advertising, cte. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Cincinnati, Oy 


A GENTS WANTED. 
NEW PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St, BOSTON. 


No atty’s fee until Patent o 


tar CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING COMPANY, 


eow 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
Zz 
| Gifford’s Air-Tight Ink-Well. 
ee E3 THE ONLY SATISFACTORY SCHOOL INZ-WELL. 
© Er SLs Can he easily applied 
toany styleof school 
0 n desk. School Boards 
35 ae buying new 
on So desks can always 
have them supplied 
For Sale by = with the 

NORTON DOOR CHECK 25 GIFFORD’ INK-WELLS 

AND SPRING CO., $ by specifying same 


in their orders. 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Section of Pointer showing size of small end, with Rubber Tip 
attached, Has Ring in handle for suspending, 


Room C, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED one 
Sample INE-WELL and POINTER, post-paid, for 25 cts. BACH. 


L SAVES EXPENSE. 
SPECIAL PRICES BY THE DOZEN, GROSS, ETC. 


EXTENSIVELY USED AND HIGHLY COMNENDED. 
FURNITURE W.A.Choate & Co. Gen’l School Furnishers 
MANUFACTURERS 


PREVENTS NOISE. 


Andrews 
Globes, 508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N.Y. 
FOR SALE BY 
urians, JOBBERS—AND DEALERS GENERALLY. 
aps WER MEG. CO., 806 Broadway, 
arts, nds J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St., Philadelphia 
Blackboards W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
’ SCHOOL & CHURCH CO. 721 Walnut St. Kansas City 
Dustless | PARER THORNTON, Indianapolis. 
vane . W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, Rich » Va. 
E BROS. & CO., San 


— 


Crayons 
JUST PUBLISHED: | 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. S.' 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 


Musical, far sounding, 

factory Bells for Sch 

MENEELY & CO., | Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


NEW YORK. Buckeye Bell Foundry. 

ANDREWS & CO., pare Copper and Tin tor churches 
1 a ven ‘ost and Stock Sts., ° ms, farms, ete. 4 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. C. 
tent 
Weite for Inventor's Guide, 


KINDERGARTEN wits 


NeW, instruc, Attractive. 


USEFUL BOOKS, ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Household History of the United 
States and Its People, 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Epwarp 
EGGLEesTon. Illustrated with 75 “Historical 
Maps and Diagrams, and more than 350 Engray- 
ings, exhibiting Historical Events, Costumes, 
Manners and Customs, Arms, Implements, In- 
ventions, Modes of Travel, etc. Square 8vo, 
cloth, decorated. Price, $2.50. 


A fascinating history for young readers, adorned 
on every page with illustrations introduced in a 
novel manner. 


The Ice Age in North America, 

AND ITS BEARINGS UPON THE AN 
TIQUITY OF MAN. By G. FREDERICK 
Wricut, Professor in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary; Assistant on the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. With an Appendix on ‘ THE 
PROBABLE CAUSE OF GLACIATION,” 
by WARREN Uru, Assistant on the Geologi- 
cal Surveys of New Hampshire, Minnesota, and 
the United States. With 147 Maps and Illus- 
trations. One vol., 8vo, 640 pages, cloth. 
Price, $5.00, 


A brilliant volume on the Glactal period for gen- 
eral readers; full of interest rich with illustrations. 


A choice book on a great subject. 


Great Leaders ; 

HISTORIC PORTRAITS FROM THE 
GREAT HISTORIANS. Consisting of eighty 
selections from the writings of PLUTAKCH, 
Grote, Gipson, CurtTiIuSs, MOMMSEN, 
Froupg, Hume, MACAULAY, LEckKy, 
GREENE, TAINE, Prescott, Mot- 
LEY, and other historians. With notes and 
brief biographical sketches, by G. 1’. Ferns, 
and sixteen engraved Portraits. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1 75. 


Few things in literature are marked by effects so 
brilliant and dramatic as the sketches by the great 
historians of distinguished characters. ‘ Great 
Leaders” is profoundly imteresting, aud a suitable 
book for fours students. Attractively-liustrated 
and bound. 


The History of Ancient Civilization. 


A HAND-BOOK BASED UPON M. GUS- 
TAVE DUCOUDRAY’S “ HISTOLRE SOM- 
MAIRE DE LA CIVILISATION.” Edited 
by the Rev. J. VerscHoyLe, MA. With nu- 
merous illustrations. Large 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 


A most interesting picture of life, in all countries 
in a limes, every page almost with an illus- 
tration. 


The Playtime Naturalist, 


By Dr. J. E Tayuor, F.LS., editor of Sci- 
ence Gossip.”? With 366 Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A story of holiday rambles and adventures of the 
natural history society of Mugby school. Peculiarly 
Suitable for buys. 


The Garden’s Story ; 
OR, PLEASURE AND TRIALS OF AN 
AMATEUR GARDENER. By GeorGe H. 
ELLWANGER. With Head and Tail Pieces by 
RHEAD. Second edition revised and extended. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


“A dainty, learned, charming, and delightful 
book,” says the New York Sun. Eminently adapted 
for presentation to ladies fond of the garden ” 


Days Out of Doors, 
By CHARLES C, ApBorTT, author of “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles about Home.’’ 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Divided into twelve chapters, one for each month, 
giving for each period a description of avimal life 
pertaining toit. A delightful out of door book for 
all seasons. 


A First Book in American History. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
LIVES AND DEEDS OF GREAT AMERI- 
CANS. By Epwarp EaGLeston. With 
Maps and numerous illustrations. Square 12mo, 
half bound. Price, 75 cents. 

A most attractive pictorial history for children. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of pan. Bog 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond S8t., New York. 
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{Written for the JOURNAL.] 
HELD IN LIGHT. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 


Far down the long and busy street 
A little form appears, 

So small as yet no eye may trace - 

The features of the darling face, 
Bright with its six glad years. 


No eye save mine, that keen with love 
Speeds forth its mark to find, 

Unswerved by tumult deep and loud, 

By hurrying feet and surging crowd, 
That well its search might blind. 


Clearly, as if it stood alone 
Upon some wind-swept lea, 

Or lifted boldly into sight 

Above the crest of some brave height, 
The dear wee shape I see. 


Unknown, unmarked amid the throng, 
His absence who would note ? 

Yet sun and moon and stars in flight 

Less dark would leave the black, blind night 
Above sad earth to float,— , 


Than on my soul the shade would fall, 
If two small pattering feet 

That on the crowded pathway stray, 

Should sudden droop and turn away, 
From out life’s busy street. 


Dear God! wher sometimes fears oppress 
Lest thy keen glance decline 
Its search for some poor, drifting soul, 
The doubt forgive, the fear control ; 
Is our love more than Thine ? 


BOOKS AND READING. 


COMPILED BY F. B. STEVENS. 


Books, we know, 
Are a substantial wofld, both pure and good ; 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 


Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
— William Wordsworth, 


No book is worth anything which is not worth much, 
nor is it serviceable until it has been read, and re-read, 
and loved, and loved again ; and marked, so that you can 
refer to the passage you want in it, as a soldier can seize 
the weapon he needs in the armory, or a housewife bring 


the spice she needs from her store.—James Ruskin. 


Very few books repay the reading in course. Nor can 
we excuse an author if his page does not tempt us to copy 
passages into our commonplaces for quotations, proverbs, 
meditation, or other uses. A good book is fruitful of 
other books, it perpetuates its fame from age to age, and 
makes eras in the lives of its readers. — A. Bronson 


Alcott. 


You cannot afford to waste money on mere catchpenny 
or machine publications, whose only recommendation is 
that they are harmless and that they sell well. The man 
is to be envied who can say, “I have a library of fifty or 


of a hundred volumes, all relating to my chosen line of 


thought, and not a single inferior or worthless volume 
among them.” —James Baldwin. 

I rarely read any Latin, Greek, German, Italian, some- 
times not a French book, in the original, which I can 
procure in a good version. I like to be beholden to the 
great metropolitan English speech, the sea which re- 
ceives tributaries from every region under heaven. I 


|ments, or for forming mutual admiration societies for the 


should as soon think of swimming across Charles River, 
when I wish to go to Boston, as of reading all my books 
in originals, when I have them rendered for me in my 
mother-tongue.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


We know that books differ in value as much as dia- 
monds differ from the sand on the seashore, as much as 
our living friend differs from a dead rat. We know that 
much in the myriad peopled world of books,—very much 
in all kinds,—is trivial, enervating, inane, even noxious 
And thus where we have infinite opportunities of wasting 
our effort to no end, of fatiguing our minds without en- 
riching them, of clogging the spirit without satisfying it, 
there, I cannot but think, the very infinity of opportuni- 
ties is robbing us of the actual power of using them. . . . 
To know anything that turns up is, in the infinity of 
knowledge, to know nothing. To read the first book we 
come across, in the wilderness of books, is to learn noth- 
ing. To turn over the pages of ten thousand volumes is 
to be practically indifferent to all that is good.— Frederic 
Harrison. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


BY KAPPA. 


“TI wish we could have more teachers’ meetings, they are 
sovery helpful.” This observation of a bright, progressive, 
wide-awake teacher was made to a principal, who was at 
that very moment wondering if his teachers cared to 
attend teachers’ meetings, or if they preferred the time 
for something else. 

Such an expression from one of the most earnest and 
successful teachers of a corps is worth more to a principal 
than most teachers imagine. All teachers look for the 
“Well done” from the principal, and are dissatisfied 
when it is not forthcoming, but few think that the “ Well 
done” said to the principal may afford equal satisfaction. 

This is in no way a plea for passing empty compli- 


sake of keeping the form of good nature, or the sem- 
blance of loyalty. If a principal is in any way helpful, it 
does him good to know it, and stimulates him to further 
exertion in the same line. If what he does or tries to do 
to make himself helpful to his associates is never men- 
tioned to him outside the teachers’ meetings, he may come 
to doubt the feasibility of trying to help those who appar- 
ently care not for assistance. 

If you see a good thing, teachers, point it out to your 
fellows; if you hear a good word, repeat it for the benefit 
of others, and remember that as “ It never diminishes the 
light of your candle to allow another to light his by it,” 
neither does it prevent one from placing his light upon a 
candlestick, if others inform him that they receive light 
thereby. 


HOW AND WHAT SHALL WE READ. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 


America, founded in toil, sacrifice, and pain, was too 
much engaged during the first hundred years in battling 
for her life, either to found a literature of her own or to 
extensively study that which England, Germany, and 
France had nourished for centuries. The result was that 
when peace and prosperity settled over the land, there 
arose a great hungry cry from the younger generation for 
food, and too often the answer, through ignorance or ne- 
cessity, was of the nature of stones rather than of bread. 

But the love of letters, inherited from the mother 
countiy, soon asserted itself. Colleges and schools were 
strengthened, and, above all, there sprang up through the 
land organizations for home study, which have done more, 
perhaps, than any other one thing to stimulate a desire 
for knowledge; and the question now is, How shall we 


stimulate, thought, and to awaken the mind to a knowl- 
edge of its own power. It has been said by many that 
the reading of books stifles originality ; but this could no 
more be true than the assertion that food taken into the 
body prevents growth. Thought begets thought, mind 
sharpens mind. 

A book is a measure of the man who wrote it. His 
thought, his belief, his ideals are all hidden somewhere in 
its pages; therefore, to know the book we must cultivate 
it as we would the man. 

The best way to create a love for books is to begin 
early to know them ; there is much in force of habit, and 
we cling in later years to the thoughts and loves of child 
days. There should be in every home an atmosphere of 
books, and each one should be to the little children as an 
old family friend whom they might love, first for their 
parents’ sake and later, when they have grown to know 
them, for their own. 

Reading should never be made a task. Children who 
are obliged to read a certain number of chapters in the 
Bible during the week, or to learn a given number of 
verses, have no beautiful meaning suggested to them, no 
wonderful connection pointed out between the lives of those 
old prophets, martyrs, and kings and their own. The best 
in books, as in people, is found only when we cultivate 
them with loving sympathy. 

In this practical country of ours men have given too 
much time to life's prose and too little to its poetry, and 
a love for rhythm is yet to be learned. If it is true that 
poetry approaches nearest the divine speech, and that it 
tells us something that cannot be told in prose, then we 
miss much of essential beauty in failing to cultivate a love 
for it, for taste is largely a matter of cultivation. 

Mrs. Browning says in “ Aurora Leigh” : 

‘* Poets are the only truth tellers now left to God, 
The only speakers of essential truth, 
Opposed to relative, comparative, 
And temporal truths; the only holders by 
His sun skirts, through conventional grey glooms, 


The only teachers who instruct mankind, 
From just a shadow on a charnel wall.’’ 


When we remember that four thousand years ago God 
spoke to the world in poetry through the mouth of Job, 
and that the “ Song of Solomon,” “ Proverbs,” and 
“ Ecclesiastes” are poems whose ethical and rhythmical 
beauty have never been equalled in any literature ; when 
we remember that the poems of Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, and Shakespeare marked epochs in the world’s 
history, we may form some conception of the value of 
poetry. 

The poets of our day,—the Brownings and Tennyson 
of England, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and others in 
America,—are not read and appreciated by the masses, 
though their great aim has ever been to reveal some new, 
divine beauty to men. Many look upon poetry as they 
do upon the after-dinner dessert,—a sweet, unnecessary 
indulgence. 

Lowell’s definition that poetry is a happy coalescence 
of music and meaning does away with the idea that a 
meaningless jingle is poetry, and this union of meaning 
and rhythm is as necessary to the proper dovelopment of 
the spiritual nature as air is to the life of the physical. 

The natural course of our progress leads us to consider 
next the necessity for out-of-door reading and observa- 
tion. Eighteen hundred years ago the Christ, as He 
wandered over the mountains and meadows of Jadah, 
gave the first call to the study of nature when He said, 
“ Consider the lilies,” and whatever else we may have re- 
membered, it was left for Thoreau to remind us of the 
value and beauty of thiscommand. It was the seer of the 
Maine woods who taught us to look for the real habits and 
customs of the wonderful out-of-door children. Thoreau’s 
books have inspired many students. Mr. Burroughs, Miss 
Thomas, Olive Thorn Miller, Mr. Thompson, and others, 
are telling us each year of some new and wonderful dis- 


covery. 
One way to create a love for out-of-door lessons in a 


strengthen that desire, how and what shall we read ? 


It is not in the province of books to supersede, but to 
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ants and show him the tier on tier of rooms to be used as 
pantries, nurseries, and parlors. To let him see the care 
with which the little black nurses carry the cocoons con- 
taining the young ants from place to place, that they may 
have the warmth of the sun. Then show him the herds 
of aphides or ant cows, which these wise workers care for 
that they may have the benefit of the honey dew which 
the aphis distils. When the child’s interest is aroused, 
give him Wood's “ Homes without Hands,” or Dr. Me- 
Cook’s “Tenants of an Old Farm,” and there will be 
little doubt as to the use he will make of them. An in. 
terest in nature once aroused, is not only seldom lost, but 
it awakens in time a desire for wider reading. 

In history a knowledge of names and dates is of coin- 
paratively little value, unless the reader has penetrated 
beneath the surface, and has learned something of. its 
philosophy, of its meaning. To study a man’s history we 
go back to the very beginning of life, that we muy learn 
of his surroundings, of his inherited tendencies. To study 
the history of the world we must go back to the childhood 
of the race, and learn from mythology and folk-lore the 
knowledge it was too young in understanding to imprint 
on aught but these old legends. 

The time has been when mythology was looked upyn 
as a collection of meaningless tales, but in these days we 
have learned its true worth. The Greek and Norse 
mythologies, though very imperfect, are as truly religious 
as ourown. From the beginning the divioe light has 
always shone upon the world; but the cobwebs of weak- 
ness, of superstition, of childishness, have covered the 
window through which the races have looked. One by 
one the webs have been brushed away, until now, in this 
nineteenth century, the outlook is almost clear ; and by 
the light thus revealed we may look back to those dim 
days and see in legend the first strivings in the race of 
that divinely implanted germ, which now, as its branches 
reach from pole to pole, we call religion. 

The books on mythology as arranged by Mr. Bulfinch, 
Mr. Fisk, and Mr. Mabie, together with Cary’s Dawn of 
History, wonld form a solid foundation for future reading. 

But we should neglect a very important branch of read- 
ing if we failed to speak of that great American educator, 
the novel, and in this connection we would again quote 
from Mrs. Browning, who says,— 

** Good aims, not always make good books.”’ 

Teachers are very critical when it is necessary to judge 
of the merit of books on botany, mathematics, or history, 
but pay little attention to those books which are the con- 
stant and close companions of the young life. 

One hundred and fifty years ago Richardson founded 
the novel in a moral purpose, and confined it within cer- 
tain limits, and since that day, those novels only have 
lived which have followed closely his teachings. 

The books of Dickens, with their pleadings for prison 
reforms ; of Thackeray, with their revelations of high 
life ; of Charlotte Bronté, with their plea for the equality 
of man and woman; and those of George Eliot, our 
greatest realist, will live because they have each a great 
purpose and a pure style, for a great purpose alone is not 
sufficient. 

In many of our Sunday schools, as well as our public 
libraries, there are books whose enervating influence 
must tell for evil on the characters of the younger gener- 
ation. What we need in novels, as in all literature, is 
strong, uplifting thought, a healthy, vigorous style, and a 
beauty and purity of expression. To cultivate in the 
child a love for the best books is to strengthen character, 
to develop intellect, and to nourish and beautify the soul. 


Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potencie of life in them to be as active as that soul was 
whose progeny they are; nay they do preserve as in a 
violl the purest efficacie and extraction of that living in- 
tellect that bred them.—John Milton. 


On all sides, are we not driven to the conclusion that 
of the things which men can door make here below, by far 
the most momentous, wonderful, and worthy, are the things 
we call Books? Those poor bits of rag-paper with black 
ink on them, what have they not done, what are they not 
doing! The thing we call bits of paper with traces of 
black ink is the purest embodiment a Thought of man 
can have. No wonder it is, in all ways, the activest and 
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PROFESSOR JAMES H. CANFIELD. 


Professor Canfield will occupy the thought of as many 
teachers as any other member of the profession, probably, 
for the next eight months, as he will certainly do more 
for the intellectual delight, physical comfort, and profes- 
sional advancement of the teachers of America than any 
other man. When in 1885 the Association voted to go 
to Topeka it was largely the personality of Professor Can- 
field, then secretary, that took the teachers to his state. 
He was the efficient secretary daring President W. E. 
Sheldon’s administration at Chicago; his energy-also con- 
tributed largely to the success of President Aaron Gove’s 


Prorressor James H. CAnrFiecp, 
President National Educational Association. 


administration at San Francisco. Amid the perplexities 
of the arrangements forthe meeting at Nashville he was 
untiring in his devotion to the success of President Marble’s 
meeting ; and the unanimity and enthusiasm of his election 
as the presiding genius of the meeting at St. Paul in 1890 
is one of the highest compliments that has been paid to a 
member of the Association. He entered early upon the 
duties of his office, and already has justified the advocacy 
of his most loyal friends by the vigor, wisdom, and tact 
that characterize the arrangements that promise to take 
20,000 teachers to the great Northwest. 

As professor in the university at Lawrence, Kansas, 
as an ardent citizen, keen thinker, reliable scholar, and 
manly enthusiast in great causes, he is a worthy leader of 
the great army of teachers in this hour of our national 


prosperity. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


IMAGINATION.—(L.) 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the Revelations of St. John, and similar works, seemed to 
me, when a boy, to picture what mortal man had never 
known. And so I jumped to the conclusion that the im- 
agination possessed limitless power of creation. Not dis- 
criminating between results reached and means used, I 
concluded that, in the case of such authors as those just 
mentioned, the simple ideas, as well as the completed 
wholes of the pictures which they drew, were alike crea- 
tions of this wonderful power. But just at this point was 
my error. The imagination arranges ideas in new forms, 
so as to produce new wholes ; but it is powerless to orig- 
inate the ideas with which these new forms are created. 
Did such power of origination exist we might well ex- 
pect it to be exercised by the sublimest of poets when 
dealing with the sublimest of subjects. But not even 
Milton, either in his description of the condition of the 
“infernal Serpent ” after his expulsion from heaven, nor 


Satan and those of God, introduced a single element- 
ary idea other than those familiar to the life of common 
men. Are we not justified, then, in defining imagination 
as the power of uniting ideas already in the mind so as to 
produce new combinations, rather than the power of cre- 
ating the ideas with which it builds its new forms / 

What, then, are the materials furnished by human ex 
perience upon which the imagination can be exercised in 
the creation of new forms ? 

First, there are the ideas of space and time. Material 
objects are known as existing in space. Space is known 
as the necessary condition of the existence of plants, ani- 
mals, and all other material objects. Events are known 
as occurring in time. Time is known as the necessary 
condition of the walking of beasts, of the flying of birds, 
and of all other movements of material things. It is no 
less the known condition of the succession of ideas and 
feelings in the soul itself. Time is known as the uni- 
versal and necessary condition of all successive or contin- 
uing phenomena. 

As ideas of space and time necessarily enter into all 
our knowledge of objects and events, so ideas of space and 
time necessarily enter into all our creations of imaginary 
objects and events. The iwagination, then, not only may 
create its ideal objects in ideal space, and its ideal events 
in ideal time, but if it creates ideal objects and events at 
all, it must create them in ideal space and in ideal time. 

Secondly, the imagination uses the same ideas of qual- 
ities of material objects that have been acquired in ob- 
servation. Objects are known as related to space, that is, 
as extended, as divisible,as impenetrable ; they are known 
as related to one another, that is, as hard, soft, ductile, 
malleable, heavy ; they are knownas related more directly 
to human consciousness through their immediate éffects 
upon the physical organism ; that is, as possessing odors, 
flavors, sounds, colors, and touches. All these properties 
of bodies revealed in perception may be reproduced by 
the mind, and used as materials with which the imagina- 
tion creates new forms ; but it is impossible for the im- 
agination to use any other ideas of qualities of material 
things than those previously gained through perception. 
Experience is the source and limit of the imaginary cre- 
ations. 

It is no answer to this doctrine to say we may imagine 

material objects with fifty, instead of five, classes of prop- 
erties, each capable of producing as definite and distinct 
an idea in the mind as those which we now gain through 
the five senses; or to say that we may imagine bodies 
capable of affecting one another in more ways than we 
have yet discovered ; or that bodies may be imagined to 
stand related to space and time in ways hitherto unknown. 
For it is one thing to imagine the possibility of the exist- 
ence of additional properties of bodies, and widely an- 
other thing to imagine those qualities as they would affect 
human consciousness. 
Thirdly, the imagination may attribute to its ideal spir- 
itual or mental creations the same activities and faculties 
that have been revealed in human consciousness ; but it 
can attribute to them no others. An imaginary being 
may be endowed with the powers of knowing, feeling, 
and willing; but with no other powers. He may per- 
ceive the world of matter without, and the world of mind 
within ; he may reproduce his former ideas, recognizing 
them in memory, or recombining them in imagination ; 
he may discover the relation of ideas, as in the process of 
forming and comparing general notions, or of reasoning ; 
and he may acquire certain necessary and aniversal ideas, 
such as those of space and time, and causation; but the 
most active imagination can attribute to its spiritual cre- 
ations no additional powers of knowing. It is, indeed, 
supposable that beings may exist with other modes of 
knowing than those possessed by ordinary mortals, as, 
that they may have ten senses instead of five; or, that 
they may have other modes of feeling, and other powers 
of volition than those possessed by human beings; but it 
is impossible to imagine what the activities of those added 
powers would be. The imagination of every man con- 
structs ideal minds from the ideas which he has gained 
through the consciousness of the processes of his own 
mind ; and he can bestow upon these imaginary minds no 
powers of knowing, feeling, or willing which he has not 
previously exercised. 


in his picture of the battle seene between the hosts of 


noblest.— Thomas Carlyle. 


* Copyright, 1886, 


Fourthly, the imagination combines ideas of space, 
time, causation, and other necessary conditions of being 
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and action, ideas of material qualities, and mental powers 
and their activities in the same relations in which the cor- 
responding conditions, qualities, and powers, have been 
known to be combined. The relations used in imag- 
ining are those, and those only, which have been pre- 
viously known. The imagination can create no ideas of 
relations. The qualities of material objects have been 
known in connection with material objects, and never 
apart from them; hardness, softness, redness, odors, 
flavors, all have been known as properties of matter. 
Knowing, feeling, and willing have been known as activ- 
ities of mind. In short, all powers, all properties, all 
susceptibilities which we have known, have been known 
as attributes of substance ; and all these, if imagined at 
all, must be imagined as attributes of substance. On the 
other hand substances have never been known except as 
exhibiting attributes; and therefore they cannot be im- 
agined except as exhibiting attributes. In all our knowl- 
edge of things, whether material or spiritual, the relation 
of substance and attribute is ever present ; hence, in imag- 
ining things material, or things spiritual, this assump- 
tion of the relation of substance and attribute is never 
wanting. And so it is with all other relations in which 
things are known, such as likeness, difference, degree, 
causation, part and whole, simultaneity, consecution, and 
all the lesser relations of objects and events. All known 
relations, and no others, may re-appear in the imagin- 
ation. 

Here I wish to emphasize an important truth. Every 
imagination builds with those materials only which have 
been gathered in the experience of the individual. Not 
an odor, color, flavor, sound, ors touch can be attributed 
to any imaginary object, unless such quality has first been 
known by the individual whose imagination is acting. 
Not a form of knowing, not an emotion, not a desire, no 
activity of the soul can any man imagine to be possessed 
by an imaginary creatur®, unless the same has first been 
experienced in his consciousness. In this regard the ex- 
perience of the race does not count. The ideas of mate- 
rial qualities, spiritual powers and activities, thought- 
relations,—the wealth of material treasured up in your 
own mind and ready for the use of your own imagination 
furnishes no criterion for what is possible for your pupil. 
As the action "of your imagination is limited by the circle 
of your experience, so your pupil’s imagination is lim- 
ited by his experience. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT. 


REMARKABLE TRIUMPH OF THE NEW SYSTEM OF VOTING.— 
Ir Means NotTHING Less THAN A REVOLUTION. 


Boston, Nov. 11, 1889. 

The adoption of the new system of voting at political elections 
in Massachusetts, which has come to be known by the name of 
‘Australian,’ has proved to be such a complete success that it 
already is worthy of the attention of those who study the forces 
which make epochs in history, as well as of the practical politician 
and of the public-spirited statesman. The system has, at the very 
first trial, proved to be a complete demonstration of the soundness 
of the views upon which it was based, and it stands to-day firm in 
the esteem of the people of Massachusetts. It has answered, 
beyond possibility of reply, the objections which have been brought 
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agaiost it. It has been shown to be practical to a high degree, and 
it will never be given up for the old system. It may be improved 
in some minor points, but as a whole it is an almost perfect system 
for recording the intelligent opinion of the voters of the state upon 
the questions which they must settle at an electiov. November 5 
will be, hereafter, a day to be remembered in the history of the 
state, for it marks the introduction of a method of voting which 
has swept away by one stroke many old and powerful abuses, and 


in polities. Having this high his- 
torical importance, it is proper that it should be noticed somewhat 
in detail. 

Chief of the objects in view by the prime movers for the law 
were the abolition of the scenes of disorder about the polls, the pre- 
vention of all forms of corruption, bribery, and intimidation, the 
relieving of the candidates from the expenses of the election, thereby 
making it possible for others than rich men to be candidates for 
office, and the securing of an intelligent vote from the legal voters 
of the state, to the exclusion of such as were not legally entitled to 
exercise the suffrage. The machinery of the Australian ballot has 
become so familiar by this time that it is only necessary to say that 
the means for attaining these several and important objects em- 
ployed were the making of the ballot as secret as possible and pro- 
viding for the printing and distribution of the printed ballots by 
the state. 

No one who observed the operation of the system on November 
5 will have, hereafter, any doubt that it accomplished most effect- 
ively the object of purifying the polls from the crowds of loafers, 
tobacco-spitters, and smokers who have made the approach to the 
ballot-box so annoying to many people. By putting all of the 
expense of the printing and distribution of the ballots upon the 
state, there has been no occasion for the employment of the gangs 
of men who formerly were employed by the candidates to distribute 
their ballots, partly from necessity and partly from fear that if 
they were not employed they would seek their revenge by defeating 
the candidate. In one minor particular the law is not as stringent 
as it should be, for it permits the peddling of sample ballots and of 
stickers. Thus opportunity is afforded for the employment of men 
who may obstruct the polls. It would be better to have the pur- 
pose of the law carried out fully, that there should be no employ- 
ment of any distributor by any of the candidates and that no can- 
didate should in any way interfere between the government and 
the voter in the discharge of this sovereign duty, But with this 
minor exception the working of the new law was equal to the an- 
ticipation of its most sanguine friends. A transformation has been 
wrought in the scenes at the polls. No longer will there be crowds 
of hangers-on about the doors, thrusting ballots into the faces of 
the voters, soliciting them to vote that particular ticket. There 
will be no fear in the future that the regular ticket has been coun- 
terfeited in some important respect, yet is so different regarding 
some particular office as to deceive every voter except the most 
wary. In the rough wards of the cities the working of the system 
has been especially successful. Formerly it was necessary to employ 
a strong force of police at some of the worst places in order to pre 
serve order. But under the new system everything is peaceful, 
and there is no need of a policeman. This is so because no crowds 
gather about the polls. Nothing can be done by them. Their 
services are notin demand, They simply waste their time by hang- 
ing about the polls; so they depart, for their own good and that 
of the public. Thus all is quiet about the polls, and there is 
nothing to make it disagreeable for the most timid voter. Intimi- 
dation, crowding, and violence of all sorts are completely abolished. 

But the success of the law in its other respects has been none the 
less complete than its promotion of good order. The secrecy is 
perfect. Noone can see how the citizen votes. He is perfectly 
secluded in the voting shelf so that no one can look over his shoul- 
der, and no one is allowed to offer advice or to interfere in any way 
with the perfect freedom of the individual. The fact that each 
voter must get his ballot from the official clerk who has charge of 
them prevents his gettiog more than one, and thus there is a com- 
plete check upon all sorts of ballot-box stuffing. Bribery is pre- 
vented, because the man who would psy money for votes, if he 
knew that they were to be cast as he wanted, will be very slow to 
pay for them when he has no assurance but the word of the voter 
that they were cast as desired. The man who would sell his vote 
would be quite willing to lie about it, and so the chance for bribery 
has been mach diminished. 

It is evident now, fally as clearly as it was before the election, 
that the new ballot will have an educating effect upon the voter. 
In the case of the illiterates it will stimulate them to learn at least 
enough to read their ballot. But in a better sense the ballot will 
be intelligent, for the fact that the voter is to mark with his especial 
approval every candidate for whom he wishes to vote makes him 
more careful how hia approval is given, and the chances are in- 
creased that the state is more likely to get the best than when the 
voter has simply to cast a ballot which has been already prepared 
for him. So this is a great gain for the seats. 

The fancied objections to the ballot have proved to be without 
substantial foundation. Every voter who knows enough to read 
has no difficulty in voting. It was supposed that it would be a long 


operation, but the average voter can go behind the rail and mark 
bis ticket as he wants it more quickly than he could compare the 
ballot under the old system, aod be eure that no trick was played 
upon him in the form of split tickets or that the names he wished 
to vote for were not covered by stickers. Voting at all places pro- 
ceeded smoothly and rapidly. Very few voters required ~ver three 
minutes for marking the ballot and depositing it ia the box, and if 
any needed more than that they could take it. The conclusion of 
the whole matter is that the ballot has already become an integral 
part of our electoral sys'em, and that it marks a revolution which 
is nove the less real and important because of the lack : — 


attending its accomplishment. 


— A writer in The Baltimore American relates that Mr. W. D. 
Howells’ grandmother was a very charmivg old Welsh lady, who 
had great difficulty in placing her i's| She was doubtful about the 
pronunciation of a young lady’s name, so she asked her, ‘‘ Is your 
name Ellen or Helen?” ‘‘ Helen,’’ said the lady. — ** Ob, it's 
Ellen, is it? I always thought it was Helen.” ** But it is Helen ; 
not Ellen.” ‘‘ Just now you said Ellen.”’ ‘* No, I said Helen, 

interrupted the lady. ‘‘ Elien,”’ said the grandmother triamph- 
antly. ‘‘ Ellen, just as I said at first. I always like to be per- 


fectly correct in calling people by name,” 


F EDUCATION. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


CORNELL COLLEGE, 
A fitting memorial window is being erected in the Sage Chapel 
by the students in civil engineering, in memory of Edward S. 
Nevins, the hero of the class of ’90, who lost his life last winter 
while endeavoring to save that of a young woman who fell through 
the ice. Ex-President A. D. White suggested this when in Egypt. 
—— In consequence of increasing administrative business, President 
Adams has resigned his professorship in history ——Three addi- 
tional scholarships have been formed.—The new register will 
contain thirteen hundred names. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Walter Hastings Hall is at last completed, and the students there 
are becoming settled as fast as possible. The building receives its 
name from one appearing in the quinquennial catalogue in 1799, 
1771, and 1730, borne in turn by the father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather of the donor, as well as by himself. The cost is 
about $250,000.——The Andover Club of Harvard has offered two 
prizes this year at Phillips-Andover Academy for excellence in En- 
glish. The club will also send a committee to Andover for the 
purpose of giving advice and encouragement to students wishing to 
enter Harvard.——Mr. Lawe, of the college library, collected 
many valuable pny oe for the art department while in Europe. 
Some new plaster casts have also been received by the department. 
——aA course in photography will soon be added to the curriculum 
of the Annex. 


COLBY UNIVERSITY. 

The young ladies in the senior class are showing what educated 
women can do in politics. There is a faction of the class who want 
all the offices. The young ladies do not sympathize with this sel- 
fishness, and they have exactly votes enough to defeat it by making 
a tie, so they are attending every class meeting and are showing 
that they can filibuster as g asthe boyscan. At the last meet- 
ing, the class balloted from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. without electing the 
officers or tiring out the young ladies.——A. L. Goss, of Lewiston, 
has announced that he will be one of one hundred persons to give 
forty dollars each to raise the four thousand dollars n to 
complete the new astronomical observatory. ——The first prize of 
fifty dollars for the freshman who passed the best entrance exami- 
nation has been awarded to Dennis E. Bowman. C. P. Perkins 
received the second prize, twenty-five dollars. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
An instructive course of lectures on methods of school governing, 
teaching, etc., with practical illustrations, has been arranged by a 
subcommittee of the educational committee of Philadelphia yearly 


meeting, and a subcommittee of the instruction committee of 
Swarthmore College, to take place during the winter. The first 
lecture was given by Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, O.,—subject, 
‘*The Elements of Governing Power,’’—followed by Prof. D. 
Batchellor on vocal culture, ‘* The Use of the Voice in Schools.”’ 
The second lecture was also by Dr. White,—subject, ‘‘ Character,’’ 
—followed by Professor Batchellor on vocal culture, ‘‘ An Essential 
Factor in Education.’’ This course is arranged especially for the 
benefit of teachers, and students fitting themselves to become 
teachers.—— The college faculty made Thanksgiving a whole 
holiday this year, instead of holding the regular exercises in the 
morning, as has heretofore been the custom, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Do not teach a bony physiology. 


ARE you up with the times in “ drawing?” 
Secure clearness in thinking at almost any cost. 
Goop spelling in school is as important as it used to be. 


WirxovtT self-discipline all other education is of little 
avail. 


Tue teacher must avoid challenging the rash im- 
pulsiveness of youth into rebellious antagonism. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING.—(IL,) 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


In a limited sense, we may count two definite ends in 
view in language teaching: To add new words to the 
child’s vocabulary, and to afford right practice in the use 
of the words already known. But learning new words in- 
volves getting new ideas, and that involves perceiving, think- 
ing, feeling. Grouping the ideas necessitates drill in right 
arrangement of thought. The right use of words means, 
further, knowledge of the correct forms, choice of ex- 
pression, and the power to speak fluently. Out of our 
language lessons should come new ideas, logical thought, 
and clear expression. Our lesson should strengthen the 
habits of close attention, accurate observation, and good 
expression. 

“‘ Every lesson should be a language lesson.” We hear 
the principle frequently stated and see it variously applied. 
In some schoolrooms it relieves teachers from teaching 
language at all. They take refuge in the belief that 
somehow out of the midst of writing, spelling, and num- 
ber, the language lessons are evolved, hence there is utter 
lack of definiteness in the language teaching. Every 
lesson which involves use of language helps to fix some 
habit of expression. Our aim should be to fix right 
habits and forms of expression through every lesson, 
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. the incorrect expression slips from the child’s lips, and 
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But not all lessons are equally valuable for language’ 


can write it?” It was written at once, .01. “ How is it 


teaching. Defiuiteness of thought and concise expression read?” ‘ One hundredth.” 


may be developed through form and number lessons. 


The pupils were led to discover that if one of the little 


Fluency and ease may come through story telling. The | cubes is taken, yyy of the large cube is taken. ‘ This 
vocabulary may be enlarged, connected description taught |we may write just as we write roos of a dollar, or one 
through object lessons, picture lessons, and descriptions of | mill. Who can write it? John may do so.” John wrote 
movements. Correct forms may be emphasized whenever | at once, .001. 


all the lessons work together to the desired end. 


“ Now let me tell how much of the large cube I take, 


and you may tell, as fast as called on, what part of it I 


But these lessons will prove doubly valuable if selected, | take.” 


grouped, and taught in accordance with some definite Teacher. Pupils. 
plan on the part of the teacher, in pursuance of some| Two layers. 2 
definite purpose. Two rows. 02 

That plan in detail may be determined by the special} Two little cubes. 002 
needs of the class. The purpose must be to strengthen} Two layers, two rows, two little cubes. .222 
right habits of thought and expression, and to help the Or, as was given, two tenths, two 2 
child to gain knowledge worth the knowing. hundredths, and two thousandths, 02 

The material is abundant and varied. Lessons on} 
plants, animals, minerals, the human body; lessons on 222 
color, form, size, distance, direction ; lessons from pict- : 
ures and reproduction of stories; exercises in dictation By the teacher. By the pupils 
and letter writing; memory gems and word pictures ; Then, 3 layers, 3 oawe, 33 
drill in word forms and practice in description ;—all these Next, 3 rows, 3 little cubes. 033 
are good if wisely selected and adapted to the needs of Next,4 “ 4 < % 044 
the class. Primary language work should contain| Next, 5 layers, 2 little cubes. 502 
them all. Next the following: 

No other lessons help in so many ways as do the ob- Teacher. Pupils. 
servation lessons on plants, animals, and minerals. 3 is taken. 3 layers. 
Rightly taught they strengthen habits of observation and 33 6 «& 3 «© 8 rows. 
power of expression. Through them the child learns a *. 9 “ 8 rows. 
for himself new facts which he is eager to put into words. 009 « « 9 little cubes. 


Seeing and telling go hand in hand. Orderly arrange- 


At the next lesson the teacher gave a short review, 


ment grows to be a habit; attention becomes “ second] when the following was given : 


nature.” And furthermore he is becoming accustomed to 
see for himself, is forming the habit of thinking before he 
speaks, and is ‘earning to read the world about him as 
well as books. Language lessons based upon such gen-|¢ 
eral lessons afford abundant material for thought, and 
therefore for expression, 

A good program gives time to these observation les- 
sons,—usually in the morning session. The best program 
relates the language, writing, and spelling to the observa- 
tion lesson, so that all work together, and so that “ every 
lesson is truly a language lesson.” 


FIRST LESSONS IN DECIMALS. 
BY WM. M. GIFFIN, COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


While passing through the sixth grade room the other 
day, I was pleased to see how the teacher, Miss Maley, 
was teaching her class their first lesson in decimals. 

There was hung before the class a large picture of a 
cube, like the one in the cut. The class were asked to look 


Sind i 


The large cube is divided iuto smaller cubes. There are 
tenlayers. Eachlayerhastenrows Each row hasten cubes. 
Each layer has 100 cubes. The ten layers have 1,000 cubes. 
There are 1,000 little cubes in the large cube. If one of 
the layers were taken, one tenth of the large cube would 
be taken. We write one tenth thus: 4. (Here was a 
known fact). The class were then told that another way 
to write this was as follows: .1, which was read exactly 
as the other; viz., one tenth. 


Teacher.—6 large cubes, 8 layers, 5 rows. 

Pupils.—6.85. 

Teacher.—Good. How many did this lack of 7 large 
ubes ? 

Pupils hesitate and think, and then answer: 1 layer 


and 5 rows, or .15. 


Work this example in subtraction : 


700 7 
685 6.85 


“15 Now work it again, thus: .15 
Who can work in subtraction of decimals? All hands 


raised, ete., etc. 


Oh, if my readers could only have seen the class at 


work! No mere word calling, I assure you; every child 
thinking and forming concepts as quickly, perfectly, 
naturally, and delightedly as he would play a game of ball. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 


BY MRS. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(SIXTEENTH PAPER) 


A frequent model given to test a new scholar’s ability 
nan art school is a small flight of steps. This study, 


uy although formidable to one unversed in perspective, loses 
AY all terrors after a slight acquaintance with its rules. We 
| "| will refer to our twelfth paper long enough to remind us 
y that the primary thing is general shape. In this case it 
(| is that of a rectangular prism ; that is to say, a block 
| wider than it is high. 
/ 


The front, as represented, is squarely facing us, and 


the retiring edges of the steps are parallel to the Line of 
Direction (see eighth paper), therefore they vanish in the 
P. S.; also, as they are parallel to each other, they vanish 
in the same point (see elev- 
enth paper). Every angle ii 
at the cube fora moment. This they did, when the teacher|on the front view, which in Ciit- pee 
began to put questions that brought out the following facts:|this case is the side of the 


- 


steps, isarightangle. Draw 
these exactly true, remem- 
bering that vertical lines are 
invariably vertical all 
through a drawing. 

If the papil makes some failures, many, or most of 
them, may be attributed to the one great neglect of begin- 
ners; that is, not marking in the distances before they 
attempt to draw the lines. It is a common failing to 


1g. 


“If one row is taken, what part of the cube is taken?” |attempt to draw lines without first arranging their posi- 
“One hundredth of it.” “ Write it on the board,” was|tions. Let the attention of the pupil be ever directed to 


told one boy, who wrote +35. “Yes, and this we may 


write just as we write +}, of a dollar, or one cent. Who'measurement is found useful. 


the whereabouts of his lines. This is where comparative 


EXERCISES. 

1. Draw the steps facing the left instead of the right, 
with the P. S. at the left. 

2. Draw the steps with the P. S. one or two inches 
further to the right. 

3. With H. Line passing through the steps, and place 
Point of Sight where you choose. 

4. Draw front view of steps placed facing spectator ; 
H. Line above, P. S. in center. : 

5. Draw front view; H. Line above; P. S. at right 
side of center of steps, or directly over right-hand top 
corner. 

6. Same as above, with P. S. changed to the opposite 
side. 

NotTE.—Let the pupil have the benefit of a study of the model 
in the foregoing exercises. It is not only beneficial, but indispensa- 
ble to an understanding of the subject. 

I would suggest that teachers may, at this point in the 
lesson, arrange a holiday or an out-of-door sketching les- 
son as a reward for diligence, when the monotony of rules 
and dogmas may be varied, and the manual idea given an 
opportunity to develop itself. Let the scholars “ view the 
premises,” as the lawyers say. Good results are sure to 
follow, and the application of rule to object strengthens 
understanding. 

There is one question almost always asked by begin- 
ners, and that is, “ How shall I begin?” This is a very 
natural question, and may be answered differently accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject to be drawn. The same 
method is to be observed in drawing either from an object 
or from a copy. 

Sometimes beginners sit down to draw a house from a 
copy, and commence with the chimney, scratching away 
without haviog made any settlement as to the walls, 
doors, windows, etc., and when they get to the bottom, 
find it altogether out of proportion. We can expect noth- 
ing but difficulty and failure if we attempt to copy a 
drawing after this manner. 

We must copy from drawings as we would copy from 
objects. When we are seated opposite the house of which 
we are about to make a drawing, it will naturally occur to 
the mind that the parts most in view and best seen and 
understood must be the first to be drawn, for from them 
the proportions of all the rest of the subject are made and 
arranged. It rarely occurs to any one when drawing from 
the object that to begin with the chimney is the right 
thing; then why should we do it when drawing from 
copies ? 

If the subject before us is a building, begin by drawing 
the line of sight, or Horizontal Line. This line may be 
ruled, but let this be the only ruled line in the work. 
Then place the Point of Sight, and mark in the distance 
of the nearest line to this point on each side of it, and 
then the succeeding ones. Do not omit a single line. 
When drawing a building, always commence with the 
parts opposite and on a level with the eye, and proceed 
to the foundation; then the superstructure may be 
sketched and the chimneys added last of all. Follow this 
practice in drawing from copies and you will not find any 
difficulty when you are drawing from objects. 

When drawing ornament or an arrangement or group 
of objects which can be placed on a table, look well at 
the whole first ; examine it carefully to discover its gen- 
eral shape, then its principal lines and characteristic 
angles. If curved, examine the contours, the bending of 
the curves and forms which these curves create. Begin 
with those nearest the center, passing outwardly from all 
sides of the center, gradually, without allowing any line 
or point of importance to be unnoticed or unmarked. 

Many believe the art of drawing can only be acquired 
by the favored few. This common mistake should be 
corrected. That genius is not absolutely necessary has 
been conclusively and repeatedly proven, and these few 
simple, practical instructions may open a way for any one 
who has courage to persevere, to acquire the power of 
representing his ideas in a way of which no other art is 
capable. 

Although these papers have been but an introduction, 
as it were, to that spring which has, however, so much in- 
fluence in giving grateful support to the vigorous growth of 
art, I trust that with some they may serve to lead on into 
broader waters, on which the student may safely embark 
with confidence in his ability to guide himself, and thereby 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS, 


I have jast read a little book by Mary E. Bart, of the Cook 
County Normal School, Iil., which I wish could find its way into the 
hands, not only of every teacher, but of every mother. It is called 
Literary Landmarks: A Guide to Good Reading for Young People, 
and it is equally a guide to older people. 

As I read and re-read very stupid first,’’ second,” * third,” 
and “ fourth” Readers of my school days, I have been delighted 
to find that children are now obtaining some kaowledge of liter- 
ature, at the same time that they are learning how to read cor- 
rectly. I mever could understand why it was more desirable to read 
something dull and uninteresting than something in which one was 
eager to know the end of the story. 

Fortunately there was an immense chest in the home of an uncle 
where I lived, which contained all sorts of books, from good ser- 
mons aud Female Influence to Robinson Crusoe and Children of the 
Abbey and these made stupid Readers quite passable as daily intel- 
lectual food. 

This book of Miss Burt, who has been a teacher for many years, 
is full of excellent suggestions. She says: ‘‘ Where one person is 
injured from excessive use of the brain, many become degenerated 
from lack of mental work. It is safer to have no intellect at all 
than to have an unused intellect, since the unused mind, like an 
unused limb, becomes diseased, and destroys the health of its pos- 
sessor. It seems a strange thing in this age of books to plead in 
favor of reading, and yet it is true that one may find everywhere 
young men and women who have never read a standard book, and 
scores of children, often from the best families, who innocently con- 
fess that they read only the criminal news in the newspapers.’’ 

And many of these children will never read much, nor wisely, 
unless aided in the schools and by the judicious use of the public 
libraries. An education confined to textbooks becomes a very nar- 
row one. 

Miss Burt tells of a Chicago teacher who “‘ putacopy of the Med- 
itations of Marcus Aurelius on the desk, and the children carried it 
to and from school, reading it by the way, gathering its pithy 
sentences as they would gather wayside flowers.’’ We are learning 
not to write or talk down to children. 

She makes an admirable plea for the children of workingmen, 
that they should have the best mental equipment. ‘‘ It always ex- 
cites my indignation and contempt to hear ‘ scholars,’ putting them- 
selves on haughty pedestals of classicalism, speak disparagingly of 
giving the greatest works to laboring men or their children. If 
any one needs ‘the consolations of philosophy,’ or of beautiful poe- 
try, it is the laborer; and oftener than otherwise the child who has 
to work for his daily bread will lay hold vigorously of what is fine 
and poetic, with a grasp that wealth and previous culture have no 
conception 

Miss Buart’s book will be especially valuable to mothers, who, 
after all, are and must be the child's moet influential teacher. 
They will find a carefully selected list of books, and receive able 
suggestions in their use. The volume is clear, concise, helpful, 
and inspiring. SARAH K. Bouton. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


1. When and where were books first printed in this country ? 

2. What early American almanac has become a classic ? 

3. What publication had much influence on public thought at the 
close of the Revolution ? 

4, What was the first literary annual published in America ? 

5. Who may be called the Addison of American literature ? 


THE OLDEST BANK NOTES. 


The oldest bank notes are the ‘‘ flying money,’’ or ‘‘ convenient 
money,”’ first issued in China, 2697 B. C. Originally these notes 
were issued by the treasury, but experience dictated a change to the 
banks under government inspection and control. The early Chi- 
nese ‘* greenbacks’’ were in all essentials similar to the modern 
bauk notes, bearing the name of the bank, date of issue, the num- 
ber of the note, the signature of the official issuing it, indications of 
its value in figures, in words, and in the pictorial representation in 


coins or heaps of coins equal in amount to its face value, and a no- 
tice of the pains and penalties following counterfeiting. Over and 
above all was a laconic exhortation to industry and thrift: ‘‘ Pro- 
duce all you can; spend with economy.’’ Th notes were printed 
in blae ink, on paper made from the fiber of the mulberry tree. 
One issue, in 1396 B. C., is all carefully preserved in the Asiatic 
Museum at St. Petersburg. — London Globe. 


A BOTANIST’S BY-WORK. 


A botanist does a vast deal of work which is not nominally re- 
quired of him. He regards it, however, as obligatory. Indeed his 
constituency is not confined to the class-room, but embraces a great 
audience beyond. The whole nation claims him as a servant, and 
he is at the beck and call of strangers. There is not a mail which 
does not bring requests for various information. Plants are sent 
for determination ; questions are referred for decision ; disputes are 
presented for arbitration. 

Any kind of information may be asked. Out of the hundred 
questions, eighty, perhaps, give no trouble, while twenty require 
study, and alldemand time. Often the matters referred are foreign 
to botany. Some poor seeker in the dark, frightened even at the 
fair garments of trath, desires him to harmonize conflicting views. 
We fight shy of this sort of decision. One is too apt to be quoted 
afterwards. But for legitimate scientific inquiry we have a ready 
and a courteous answer, provided only that the correspondent sends 
the necessary stamp for the return letter. Not infrequently we 
send more than is asked, a specimen say, or reference to books, or 
even a printed excerpt. Generosity in such matters pays. It is 
bread cast upon the waters. In some form it will return to bless j 
him that gives. Our happiest moments are when, in forwarding a 
package to some young enthusiast who is not expecting it, we an- 


ticipate his joy in opening the parcel. The man who gathers and 
hoards up for his personal use alone, either money or plants, isa 
achurl. Let no such man be trusted. It is always easy to collect 
in duplicate, and one should do so, thinking always of his Jarger 
classroom ; of the students who never bear the tones of his voice 


jit has been our good fortune to make life-long friends, counselors 


and brothers, even oulre m-r, whose kindly smiles we shall never see, 
whose hand-shake we shall never feel. 

Ose thing, however, the pablic should know. It is not right or 
fair to present puzzles for solution. Plants should be properly 
collected in full flower, and, if possible, with fruit, and with ander- 
ground parts, as well as leaves, well represented. Then, the task 
assigned is generally easy. Dried plants should not be sent haf 
dried and roiled into wads, but fully pressed and cured. Of such 
good specimens we cannot see too many. Send them on, fellow- 
teachers, and we will do our best for you, not hesitating to own 
up if we are *‘ stuck.”’ W. Wuitman BAILEy, 

Providence, R. I. 


NATIONALITY. 


Of what nationality is each of the following distinguished actors ? 
Edwin Booth, Fanny Davenport, Dion Boucicault, Ellen Terry, 


Joseph Jefferson, Henry Irving, Lilian Langtry, Maggie Mitchell, 
Tommaso Salvini, Lawrence Barrett, Sarah Bernhardt, Modjeska. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Who is the author of the historic poem, ‘* Annus Mirabilis ” ? 


P. B. W. 
— To “J. G.”’: Thomas Campbell was called the “‘ Bard of 
Hope.’”’ HINGHAM, 


— Who is the author of— 
“* What shall I do to be forever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? ”’ 
MILWAUKEE. 


— Please give through the JoURNAL the address of the pub- 
lisher of a pamphlet giving full particulars as to scholarships in 
America. E. H. 


— An American, writing up his visit to the Tower of London, 
applies to the warders in the grounds the term, “‘ beef eaters.”’ 
Can any one inform me why ? JEssIcA, Nashville, Tenn. 


— To “ District School ’’: I think the original of ‘‘ Bluebeard ’’ 
is commonly supposed to be Gilles de Lavel, who lived in the time 
of Charles VII. He was known as the wickedest man of his day, 
and was burned alive on Dec, 23, 1440, for having mardered sev- 
eral wives and not less than 100 children. There may be other 
* originals” ; this is the one best known to me. J.T. R. 


— To ‘‘ Mildred B.’’: I give below a paragraph which I recently 
saw quoted from a reliable source, which answers your query : 

“The postal card was twenty years o!d on the Ist of October. 
Austria has the credit of first adopting the invention, though it 
was first advocated by the German postmaster-general, Dr. Stephan. 
On Oct. 1, 1869, a ‘Correspondenz Karte’ first burst on the as- 
tonished Continental world.’’ CLARKE. 


— In reply to query in the JOURNAL of Nov. 21, concerning 
**the Old Lady of Threadneedle St.,’’ I would say that it is a term 
applied to the Bank of England, which is situated in London, Eng , 
on four streets, Threadneedle being one of them. It was incorpor- 
ated in 1694 by William IIL. It is the agent of the government, 
and controlled by twenty-four directors. Its banking system is a 
model. S. E. C., Lowell, Mass. 

Credit to Max O. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Spanish postage stamps bear the picture of the baby king. 

Dating from the Christian era was commenced in Italy in 525, 
and in England in 816. 

Custer County, Montana, if not lately divided, is the largest 
county in the United States. 

The tallest chimney in America is on the Fall River (Mase.) Iron 
Works Mill. It is 366 feet high, and the fifth largest in the 
world. 

From the observations of scientists it appears that a larger per 
cent. of Norwegians have light hair and eyes than the people of 
any other European country. 

Britannia was the name given by the Romans to the island of 
Britain, which is represented on their medals under the fignre of a 
woman resting her left arm on a shield. 

The largest advertisement in the world is that of the Glasgow 
News, cut ia the shape of flower beds on the side of hill back of 
Ardenlee, Scotland. The words Glasgow News can be seen and 
plainly read at a distance of four miles. The length of each letter 
is forty feet; the total length of the line, 323 feet; the area covered 
by letters, 14,845 feet. ‘The borders of the beds are sown with 
white flowers, the center with red and purple. The effect is said 
to be startling. —Exz. 

THE PULSE. 
The natural rate of the pulse varies at different ages as follows : 
Beats per Minute. 


One year, - - - - - - 115—130 
Two - - - - 100—115 
Three years, - - > 95—105 
Four to seven years, - - - - 85— 95 
Seven to fourteen years, - - - 80— 90 
Fourteen to twenty-one years, - - WH 85 
Twenty-one to sixty years, - - 70— 
Old age, - - 85 


me interesting items on Envgland’s civil pension list. 
i ichok Cums bas had $1,000 a year since 1842, and Lord Ten- 
nyson the same since 1845. The widow of Kitto, the Biblical en- 


ist, gets $250, and the widow of Haydn (of the ‘* Diction- 

$500. The danghter Douglas Jerrold 
M , because he is ‘‘a lyric poet sprung from | 

sh yt $500 8 year; thesame sum is awarded to Mr. William 


Allingham, Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. R bert Bochanan, the widow of 
George Cactermole. and the Rev. De. George Macdonald. Fara- 
day’s niece gets $750, Mr. Tupper $600, the widow of Charles 
Kingsley $1,000, two ladies diree:ly descended from DeFoe $375 
each, the widow of Richard A. Proctor $500, the sister of Keats 
$400, Mr. Philip James Bailey $500, and the daughter of Nelson's 
adopted daughter $1,500 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathemati 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. : os 
r, F. P. MATZ, M.A.,, M.Se., Ph.D., 


**QUOD HOC SIBI VULT?” 


Mr. Editor :— To go step by step through what is intended as a 
demonstration, would not be the simplest vor clearest way of show- 
its fallaciousness. I will therefore show by other means that the 
problem of trisection of any plane < has not been achieved. 

Let me first say that there is only one acute < that is trisected 
by Mr. Benson's alleged process; and that < is 70°54’. The < 
used by Mr. Benson, in his diagram in the JoUKNAL of Aug. 22 
1880, is one of about 67°, and is consequently very nea ly trisected. 
But as the problem is intended to be of universa! application, and 
to trisect a/l acute <s, it therefore fails in ita purpose. Given a cer- 
tain <BSA, it is an easy problem io trigonometry to find the 
values of the three parts, <BSF, <FSE,and <ESA. Ia 
two cases only will it be found that these three parts are equal, 
namely, when <BSA is aright <, and when it.is 70°54’. When 
<BSA is less than 70° 54’, the <ESA is greater than} <BSA; 
and the less < BSA is the greater than }< BSA does <ESA become. 
In fact, the less <BSA is the nearer does <ESA approach being 
one half of <BSA, 

Instead of drawinga diagram like Mr. Benson’s in which <BSA 
(the angle to be trisected) isnearly 71°, let us apply the process to a 
small < i. for example, to an < of 9° or 12°. [The diagram in 
this case is too large for insertion ; but, in order to duly appreciate 
that which is to follow, the reader should draw the necessary dia- 
gram.— Editor. } 

Let BSA be asmall angle. Proceed with the construction ac- 
cording to Mr. Benson. Producs MO to XY, miking MO = WY. 


Therefore OX is always equal to MW,—a cons'ant quantity, what- 
ever the size of <BSA may be. Now as < BSA is made less and 
less, the longer do the lines SO and CY become; and, as a conse- 
quence, the nearer and nearer does the quadrilateral OSCXY ap- 
proach to being a parall-logram; or, in other words, the nearer 
and nearer do SO and CX ‘end to become parallel. Hence, it is 
evident that the smaller the <BSA is, the nearer is the arc NA 
bisected by CX. For, as SO and CX b-cowe nearer and nearer 
parallel, <EUA becomes nearer and nearer being equal to << NSA, 
or to <BSA. Hence <ESA (which is 4 of <ECA) becomes 
nearer aud nearer being 4 of <BSA. Consequen'ly the are AE is 
not ¢ of the arc AN, as Mr. Benson alleges that it always is. 
Tuomas BARRETT, 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall, London, Eng., Oct 21, 1889. 


INTERESTING RATIOS, 


Mr. Barrett also forwarded the following interesting ratios of 
<ESA to <BSA., or of are AE to are AN for different values of 
<_BSA, or are AN, the limiting ratio= .5: 


When <BSA=9°. <ESA=30: Ratio = .33333, 
47’, = 27° 5’; “ — 83115, 
= 60°, “se = 27’; “ce = 3 1083, 
57’, = 4° 6’ ; an 45809, 
4° 18’, 2° 4’ = .48062. 


“ALIA TENTANDA VIA EST.” 


(N) By Q. E. D, Providence, R. I.— Give a method for geo- 
metrically trisecting avy plane angle. 
Second Method by L. S. Benson, New York City. 

Referring to the diagram in the preceding article, we observe 
that LSA is a right angle, and SA the diameter of thecircle. 2? WV 
is parallel to side SL, from P middle point of radius VA. Be- 
cause, chord A W is equal to radius of circle, it subtends arc A WS 
exactly three times Hence, are AW is } are AWS, and angle 
WSAis}LSA. Draw MW parallel to SA. Io the parallelo- 
gram SMIWP, angle made by WC and WP, or CWP, ia equal 
to WSA, or 4{LSA. Hence, for sume reason, if HSA be any 
acute angle, draw XP parallel to side SB. then, in the parallelo- 
gram SOX P. angle made by XC and XP, or CXP, is equal to 
ESA, or { BSA. 

Let are AW be a, aro AE be b, aro EW bec, thea a = b + ¢, 
whence 3a = 3 (6 +c), or arc AWS is3 are AE + Sare E W. 
Apply are AE three times to are AWS, making equal ares AE, 
EF, FN, or are’ AN, whence, are NS is 3 are EW. Draw diam- 
eter FD, and prodace XC to Y. Then, ares DY avd YS are 
equal, arcs SD, NE are equal, hence, chords SN, J)F are parallel. 
Bat E is on XC, while PX is parallel to SB, and XE produced 
bisects arc 9D. Hence PX is parallel to ED, and N falls ov SB, 
parallel to PX, because SN. ED are parallel. Hence, angle 
CX P is equal to DEY, SEY, ESA, FSE, BSF, or +BSA. 
Hence, one third of a right angle is equal to the sum of one- 
third of an acute angle and one third of its complement. 

Because, E can be made to fall at all points on are AW, any 
angle between 90 and 0 degrees can be trisected If any angle be 
obtuse, bisect it, aod trisect its half, then, doubling each of the 
three equal angles, the obtuse angle is trisected. Hence, all plane 
avgles can be trisected. 

[Mr. Benson takes pride in inviting attention to, and criticism of, 
his second and most recent method of geometrically trisecting any 
plane angle; because, * this problem has b-ffled geometers in all 
ages, and modern mathematicians have declared that its solution 
by Elementary Geometry is impossible.’ — Editor. 
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Secure loyalty to reigning circumstances. 
Avo school discords that engender bit'erness. 


Cattrornta leads the country in the average salary 
paid the teacher. 


Boston is proud of her lead in the matter of physical 
training in the schools. 


Tue London School Board declares in favor of the 
boiler and hot water apparatus for heating purpo:es. 


Tue character of county supervision has improved 
more in the last five years than any other feature of our 
educational system. 


Prestpent CANFIELD is putting as much energy into 
the arrangements of the N. E. A. for 1890 as has been 
known in all its history. 


Respect the individuality of the child. Do not allow 
him to get the notion that he is simply a part of a ma- 
chine which the teacher is manipulatiog. 


“Spurgeon always impresses his hearers with the fact 
that he is dead in ¢arnest.”” This is the testimony of a 
recent listever to the great preacher. It is as true of a 
good teacher as of a good preacher. 


CuicaGo has adopted The Virtues and Their Reasons, 
by Austin Bierbower, and it looks as though this happily 
focused schoolbook might help to the solution of the 
problem of specific moral teaching and inspiration in 
schools. 


Tae Massachusetts Board of Education proposes to 
consider the feasibility of establishing a normal college 
for the training of teachers for high schools, which shall 
he open only to graduates of colleges, or to those who can 


show that they have the equivalent of such scholastic 
training. 

Tue alumni of the Castine (Me.) Normal School held 
their annual reunion at the Parker House, Boston, last 
Friday evening. Pres. G. T. Fletcher, agent of the 
Board of Education, was the presiding genius of the oc- 
casion, and after the delightful social and feasting hours, 
Mr. Fletcher directed the speaking, which recalled de- 
licious school-day memories and inspired to greater intel- 
lectual and professional ardor. It was interesting to 
see so many teachers like J. B. Taylor of the Berkeley 
School, Mr. French of the Roxbury High School, and 
Miss Comstock of the Bridgewater Normal School. 


Tue holidays at Washington were never so brilliant as 
they will be this season. Entertainment was never 80 
good for the money, and the excursion temptations are 
simply irresistible to those to whom the trip is possible. 
As the Superintendents’ Meeting is to be held in New 
York City instead of Washington this winter, the educa- 
tional brotherhood and “sisterhood ” will make their pil- 
grimage to the national capital during the holidays, prob- 
ably. A little money will give a grand excursion to 
the one city that every teacher must see before he can 
teach geography, history, or “civics ’’ satisfactorily. 


HARVARD, YALE, JOHNS HOPKINS. 


A recent editorial in the Boston Herald calls attention 
to the fact that Yale has few graduates among the /iterati 
of the Jand, while Harvard in earlier years produced more 
writers of ability than all other American colleges put to- 
gether, and youthful Johns Hopkins has a number of 
graduates who have already aequired world-wide fame 
by their writings. The reason assigned is that Harvard 
has always encouraged literary enthusiasm among its stu- 
dents, sending them forth with aspirations for authorship 
and editorship. Yale has conscientiously suppressed all 
such enthusiasm. Johns Hopkins has excelled Harvard 
in emphasizing the importance of early ventures in liter- 
ary fields. There is much in these facts and explanations 
for new colleges especially to consider. 


THE PHYSICAL TIDAL WAVE. 


Boston never had so great an educational surprise in 
purely professional circles as last Friday and Saturday. 
The State Teachers’ Association met at the Girls’ High 
School with time-honored regularity, and it was officered 
by its most popular men, President Lambert being an 
especially prized man professionally and personally ; but 
it was robbed of its glory by the presence in the city of 
the “Conference upon Physical Training.” At Hunting- 
ton Hall was assembled the largest, most distinguished 
and enthusiastic company of teachers, probably, ever 
gathered in this city. Nearly a thousand friends of edu- 
cation were packed into the hall at each of the four sessions, 
while the talking was of a higher order than Boston edu- 
cators have enjoyed in many a day. The speakers were 
men of genius, experienced, expert, enthusiastic. It was 
in the true sense a conference. Although it originated 
with the ardent admirers of the Ling system, the friends 
of the German system and of the Americanized German 
system were given every opportunity for defending, ex- 
plaining, and exemplifying their methods. The talent of 
the world was laid under tribute as it has not been upon 
other subjects. College professors from far and near, 
heads of special schools, experts from Europe, the best 
local talent, were all upon the platform. 

There was no small talk, no scattering fire, no mere 
effervescence, but facts were furnished indefinitely, phil- 
osophy was presented with vigor, the testimony of expe- 
rience was given with classic grace, appeals were made 
with conscientious earnestness. Never have we known 
such a success in the consideration of any purely school- 
room practice. 

And all this was about physical training in school. It 
was the launching of a plan for the modifying of school 
work through the introduction of health exercises. It 


was an indirect attack upon the “too much brain work ” 
of the present system by an attempt to furnish a better 


body for the mind to work in and through. In this re- 
form movement every one, practically, joins. Here were 
professors from Harvard, Wellesley, YaleJohns Hopkins, 
Amherst, ete., and experts of the most advanced views ; 
still the life and energy were Bostonese, and the time-hon- 
ored masters, with their associate teachers, were the lead- 
ing factor in the enthusiasm of the hour. 

And all this was the finest tribute we have ever known 
Boston to pay to a philanthropist or to a woman’s admin- 
istration of an enterprise. It is not too much to say that 
such a gathering would have been impossible but for 
Boston’s admiration for, and devotion to, Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, the educational benefactor preéminent,—but 
for the administrative genius and incomparable patience 
of her through whom the purpose of Mrs. Hemenway has 
materialized. The day is not distant when in some way 
every school in Boston will feel the thrill of the educa- 
tional life that possessed the teachers and the authorities 
alike during these days. 


READING GOUD JOURNALS. 


A county superintendent, one of the best we have 
known, said recently: ‘* I never write a recommendation 
for any teacher who bas not been a subseriber for a good 
educational journal before she asks for my recommenda- 
tion.” He gave these as his reasons: ‘She owes it to her- 
self to keep in sympathy with the progressive members of 
the profession, as she cannot without reading regularly 
the best thoughts which only find timely expression in the 
best journals. She owes it to her school, which she can- 
not teach to the best advantage without knowing promptly 
all the best methods which earliest find expression in these 
journals. She owes it to the profession to take and pay 
for a journal and have it all her own, instead of stealing, 
begging. or borrowiug it from some one who does pay 
for it.” 

If every superintendent would be as manly as that, it 

would be even a greater luxury to write for teachers. A 
superintendent once told us, personally, that he recom- 
mended his teachers to club together in fours and sub- 
scribe for the AMERICAN TEACHER because it would only 
cost them twenty-five cents a year apiece. The differ- 
ence between those men was all that such a difference in 
advice would indicate. 
There is no profession which is in greater need of read- 
ing regularly good journals, and the profession needs 
nothing more than it needs inspiration to buy and read 
that which will continually tone up the work. We speak 
not as an editor and publisher, but in the interest of teach- 
ers and schools, when we indorse what the large-hearted, 
noble-spirited superintendent said as quoted in the open- 
ing of this article. 


THE READING TASTE. 


The taste for good reading is usually acquired. It is 
the result of education, of patient training. We have no 
right to expect or demand that a child love good books 
unless he has been aided effectually by teachers or parents. 
We hear people attribute the lack of love for good read- 
ing to a natural weakness or depravity of the child, when 
it is really the weakness or neglect of those whose busi- 
ness it was to establish the habit and create the taste for 
good reading. A child must learn to love good reading 
by practice in good reading. There are many ways in 
which he can be made or tempted to read good books 
until he does enjoy them. 

Almost no child likes to practice upon the piano for an 
hour a day, but the parent is so anxious for her to use 
her fingers skillfully that she hires, teases, coaxes, and if 
need be requires her to sit at the piano for an hour a day 
and thump away upon the instrament. The child prefers 
play out of doors, prefers her companions to the solitude 
of the music room, but she is made to see the advantage 
of being a good player, and how impossible that is with- 
out this practice. And then a teacher is employed once 
a week or oftener to give her an hour’s lesson for her to 


practice upon for another week, and she does it whether 
she likes it or not. Now, how much more important, 
even, it is that a child be taught to like good reading. 
How much it would mean through life for a child to have 


an expert teacher come to the home for an hour once a 
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week and talk to the child about some first-class book ; 
tell all about the man who wrote it; about the way he 
came to write it; what men have thought and said about 
it; how much good it has done; what good it will do to 
know all about it; read the preface to the child; talk 
about some of the leading characters ; read some descrip- 
tions of the leading characters and prominent scenes, and 
talk about the special truths to be emphasized by the 
book. After that the child might be called to read 
aloud by himself, or before the family if he chose, 
for half an hour a day, and at the next lesson the teacher 
could talk about it, and if he had not gotten hold of it, 
he might read it over again as he would repractice a 
piano lesson. 

It would be a comparatively easy matter for any child to 
acquire a taste for good reading if the parents were earnest 
in their desirethat it should be acquired. But it is not nec- 
essary that expert teachers of reading be employed for the 
average child. The school can and should accomplish 
this. It is not the teacher’s work merely to hear children 
read, but rather to secure a taste for good reading. It 
is more important that a teacher be an expert in securing 
this taste than that he do any other part of the school 
work well. Normal schools, summer schools, and insti- 
tutes should devote themselves especially to this matter. 
The teacher should know how to take a book, a great 
book, and spend a half hour talking to the class about it 
as indicated above, and then the children should be 
assigned as much as they can read carefully for half an 
hour a day, and every few days the teacher should talk 
with them about it, or place upon the board questions 
about it for them to answer in writing. Much less time 
is needed above the primary grades in the average oral 
reading lesson, but too much time can scarcely be given 
to aiding children in doing good reading, to the intelligent 
reading of good books by themselves, to the end that a 
taste for good reading be acquired. Parents and school 
officers will appreciate this work. 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
THE KNOWING-DOING YEARS. 


The acquisitive-inquisitive years, from seven to fourteen, 
have other characteristics. They are habit-forming years. 
It is not habit in the abstract, but habit that comes from 
the doing of things for some other reason than the form- 
ing of habits. Tn these years, the school years of a child’s 
life, he is repelied by whatever looks like the doing of 
anything for the sake of doing it after a specific mode. 

Some teachers squeeze all zeal out of everything they 
do by placing all the emphasis upon the formality of doing 
it. There is not a school subject that may not easily be 
made interesting to any class, if we will keep the em- 
phasis upon the knowing and the doing. 

For illustration, the child likes mental arithmetic if 
sufficient attention is paid to variety in the conditions of 
the problems and skill in getting results. They need to 
be kept within his reach, and then the process needs to 
be his own. He must think himself through to the result 
every time, illustrate himself through, if you please. To 
give him a formula, to insist upon his saying, “If one 
apple ecosts,”’ etc., is to make the subject distasteful. Let 
him feel his own way, and explain it; then if he has not 
the best way, ask him to think out a shorter, simpler, or 
more natural way, and he will think with ardor. The 
child must establish the habit for himself, rather than 
have it established for him. The thing we have thought 
out for ourselves is rarely forgotten, while the process we 
memorize arbitrarily is retained with difficulty. 

There should be the idea of doing, of self-doing, asso- 
ciated with all knowing, with the child from eight to four- 
teen, if we would get the best results. He will learn 
that cannot be prevented, but the teacher, parent, and 
friends may determine in a large measure what he learns, 
or rather what he will learn with zest. He will learn to 
do; it is for us to see to it that he learns to do until the 
doing in a good way becomes second nature. 

It is not as important as we think that we secure for 
him the best way. The superlative rage on the part of 
the teacher often drives the child to open rebellion against 
all learning. It is important that we see that he has a 
good way, but we may safely leave the best until he is 


mature enough to discriminate for himself. The most 
that we ean wisely do is to inspire him to seek a better 
way, discriminating for himself as to which is the better. 
Leave him with a uniform consciousness that as long as 
he lives he is liable to find a better way yet. 

Few things are so repulsive as to see a conceited teacher 
with some pet hobby trying to convince children that the 
textbook is, and all previous teachers have been, wrong, 
and he alone has the “best” way. There are good ways, 
there are better ways, but I know neither man nor woman 
in all my range of acquaintance who has the best way in 
education, general or specific; I am quite confident that 
the best will not be discovered in my day. 

The aim is for “a way” so natural to the child that it 
will inspire him instinctively to learn and do other things 
easily and enjoyably because he has done this as he has. 
Character, moral character, is formed less by moral pre- 
cepts, less by “moral” activities, from eight to fourteen, 
than by the learning and the doing of everything in a 
good way, enjoyably, so that to learn and to do things 
well is a greater luxury than to be amused and entertained 
by dentoralizing activities. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Volopiik is to be taught in one of the evening schools of Boston. 
The history question is not settled in Boston. The committee is 
less positive of its likes than its dislikes. 

Dr. John B. Moran was reélected instructor in hygiene in Bos- 
ton, by a practically unanimous vote last week. 


The Boston Record has championed the movement which is to 
place an American flag on every school building in our city. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., is to enjoy a series of six 
lectures by Prof. Charles J. Little, Ph.D., of Syracuse University. 

The Boston School Board has rarely done a wiser thing than to 
recommend that the city council erect less expensive school 
buildings. 

A building to be devoted exclusively to manual training is asked 
for by the Boston School Committee by a unanimous vote. ‘‘ The 
world do move.”’ 

The evening schools of Boston were never in so flourishing a con- 
dition in their history as now. The number of students is greater 
and the per cent. of attendance is larger. 

Military drill, or instruction in military science, as the statute 
puts it, is having a revival at present in the cities suburban to Bos- 
ton. The various battalions and companies have been organized 
into a regiment, and an unwonted enthusiasm prevails. 

The late Mr. John Crevar, of Chicago, bequeathed to that city 
more than $2,000,000 to establish a free public library, and the will 
specifies that ‘‘ all nastiness and immorality shall be excluded ’’ in 
the selection of books, and it is specially emphasized that there 
shall be excluded all ‘‘ dirty French novels and skeptical trash.’’ 
Many of the public libraries of the country have long lived up 
to the same idea, but there is no assurance that they always will, as 
in the case of the Crevar Library. 

The Republican party in Boston has not improved its opportuni- 
ties in the nomination of a school board. It listened to a few inex- 
perienced enthusiasts, rejecting the judgment of every member of 
the present board, and of every teacher in the districts interested. 
It is a sad day for Boston when men like Charles T. Gallagher, 
Samuel B. Capen, T. J. Emery, W. A. Mowry, W. S. Allen, Dr. 
L. B. Packard, who have fought the battles at first hand, count 
for nothing as advisers in comparison with men of whom the public 
knows nothing. 

The success of the district superintendency of Massachusetts is 
one of the most gratifying features of the year educationally. 
Supt. Edward B, Maglathlin, of the new district, including 
Easthampton, Westhampton, and Southampton, Mass., is having 
marked success in securing the loyalty of teachers, in inspiring new 
methods, and interesting the public. One of his most important 
innovations is the organization of a training school, in which are 
98 pupils with an efficient corps of instructors. 

The New England Woman’s Press Association, Sallie Joy 
White, president, honored itself last Friday by giving a brilliant 
reception and breakfast, at the Parker House, to Dr. Amelia B. 
Edwards, the eminent scholar and authoress. Mrs. Estelle M 
Hatch-Merrill, of the Globe, was chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements, and more than 200 ladies and gentlemen engaged in 
literary pursuits enjoyed the reception hour from 11 to 1, the 
breakfast banquet from 1 to 3, the intellectual feast from 8 to 6. 
It is not often that such a company is gathered in the city, and the 
addresses, notably that of Dr. Edwards, were of an exceptionally 
bigh order. President White avd Mrs. Hatch-Merrill were assisted 
by Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, Belle Grant Armstrong, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Merritt Gosse. 

Pres. J. H. Smart, of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., has 
been making a tour of the East for the study of technical, scien- 
tific, and agricultaral work. President Smart’s success in develop- 
ing the scientific, artistic, industrial, and agricultural phases of his 
work places him in the front rank professionally. The legislatare 
thie year made an appropriation of $165,000 for his institution, 


$40,000 of which will be deyoted to putting in an electric plant that 


will be one of the best, if not the best, west of the Alleghanies. 
Prof. W. F. M. Goss, at the head of the industrial department of 
Pardue, is at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for a year’s 
study. He was an expert of high order in manual training before 
taking this course. Upon his return his department of the work 


will be placed upon the same level as the best technical schools of 
the land. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


— My dearest girl, I beg you'll not 
Begin your sentences say 
Eschew likewise the soup,’’ ‘* Great Scott?” 
For slang, my love, is not au fait.—Life. 


— A clothier in New York is selling overcoats for ten dollars 
each, and he assures each customer that the garment costs twelve 
dollars to manufacture. He says that the only way he can make 
money by this method is by selling so many of them. 

— Lord Boaer (whom Edith has decided to treat coldly)— 
** Weally, Miss Edith, you are wery wicious.’’ 

Edith—‘‘ Yes, Lord Boaer, I am very wishous, and my wish now 
is for you to leave at once.’’ 

— ‘* There, you’ve cut me again,” as the piece of paper said to 
the scissors. 


— Invisible blue—A policeman when he is wanted. 

— It only takes two seconds to fight a duel. 

. ve Mike—** Phwat’s yez limpin’ round loike that fur, Patsy, me 
ye 

Pat—“ Och, Mike, the feets o’ mez is terrible.’ 

Mike—‘‘ Av’ phwy ain’t yez aphter havin’ thim cured free; 

have yez not seen the soin, ‘Corns cured widout payin’ ’ ?”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Robert Browning is coming to this country next spring. 

— R. D. Blackmore considers Alice Lorraine his best work. 

— Martin Farquhar Tupper, of ‘‘ proverbial philosophy ’’ fame, 
is dead. 

— Miss Louise Imogen Guiney is sending the Providence Jour- 
nal charming letters from England. 

— Appeschenorrhicher is the name of a Persian melon that has 
been experimented upon in California, 

— Lady Sandhurst is the first woman on whom the freedom of 
the city of Dublin has been conferred for 300 years. 

— Charles Wells Moulton, the projector of The Magazine of 
Poetry, is about to establish The Magazine of Musical History. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe is an honorary member of the Author’s 
Club of New York, and the only woman writer connected with that 
organization. 

— The libraries in Constantinople which contain, or are supposed 
to contain, Oriental manuscripts of value, are, as a rule, inaccessible 
to Christians. 

— George Eliot’s Romola at first seemed like a failure for her 
publisher. He paid her $35,000 for it, and of the first edition but 
1,500 copies were sold. 

— Balzac has his first statue in France at Tours, bis birthplace. 
Paris has a street named for him, and the Comedie Francaise has a 
marble bust in his likeness. 

— Professor Tucker, of Andover, limits the original thinkers of 
America to three names,—Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

— Kate Perugini, one of the prominent artists of London, is the 
daughter of Charles Dickens. Mrs. Perugini is a genre painter 
whose works are ia demand. 

— Charles Dean, the author and historian, who has recently died 
in Cambridge, had probably the most valuable known collection of 
volumes pertaining to the early history of New England. 

— Mrs. Margaret Randolph Harrison, great grand-daughter of 
Thomas Jefferson, has presented to the University of Virginia the 
original surrender of Lord Cornwallis, signed by that commander 
at Yorktown. 

— Bernard Quaritch, the noted London bibliopole, proposes in 
January next to hold an exhibition in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, of what he calls ‘‘ the rarest and costliest gems 
of his literary and artistic regalia.’’ 

— Mrs. Milner Fothergill, the widow of the eminent London 
physician, is now in this country making arrangements for the pub- 
lication of the writings left by her husband. Dr. Fothergill used 
to boast that he had the handsomest house and the handsomest wife 
of any physician in London. 

— On a leaf from a copybook owned and used in youth by Abra- 
ham Lincoln is written in a boyish scrawl the following stanza, sup- 
posed to be original with the owner of the book : 

** Abraham Lincoln 
His hand and pen, 
He will be good, 
But God knows when.”’ 

— William Black, the author, tells a good story of an American 
autograph collector living in London: “It was the most deadly 
stratagem of the kind I ever heard of. It was the inyention of @ 
friend of mine, who now confesses to it as one of the sins of his 
youth. He wrote a letter to each of the persons whose autograph 
he coveted, describing himself as a ship owner, and asking permis- 
sion to be allowed to name his next vessel after the particular celeb- 
rity he was addressing. It was a fatal trap. Nearly every one 
fell into it. Even poor old Carlyle had no suspicion, and, in re- 
plying to the bogus ship owner, expressed the hope that the vessel 
to be named after him might gail into 4 happier haven than he bad 


ever reached.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo0, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Hanpso0ok oF PsycuoLocy, Senses AND INTELLECT. 
By James Mark Baldwin, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
The number of first-class books in psychology was at first sur- 

prising, then amusing, now appalling, and yet we incline to think 

that the professional and book-baviog conditions justify it. We 
have no question but that the number of works on psychology pur- 
chased and read to-day is larger in proportion to the number of 
books published than it was when you could connt al! such volumes 
published in America upon the fingers of one hand. This is greatly 
to the credit of the tea-hing profession who are by far the largest 
buyers in this field of literatare at the present time. No other evi- 
dence of the increased zeal and devotion of the profession is so 
complete. There are a few edacational leaders who purchase every 
psychology published in Eoglish; there are others who purchase 
every standard work; others who purchase those of a pedagogical 
character; but the great majority of teachers have only one or two 
works of the kind, and which these are depends upon circumstances 
or their individuality. The growth of the professional reading 

habit has been so great that we dovbt not that those who buy a 

psychology for the first time within the next three months would 

make a handsome market for such a book as this. 

This is peculiarly a teachers’ volume. It is based upon the 
changed conditions of psychological thinking during the past few 
years. It emphasizes that phase of the philosophy of to-day which 
views psychology as a science of fact and treata its questions as 
questions of fact. It accepts as settled the conflict between psy- 
chology avd metaphysics, and its special mission is the adjustment 
of the harmonized psychological metaphysics to the educational de- 
mand of the hour. The book emphasizes the results of the new 
methods in pschometry, psychophysics and neurology. It is a class- 
room book for colleges, seminaries, and universities. 
INTERLUDES, Lyrics, AND IDYLS FROM THE POETIC AND 

DRAMATIC WORKS OF ALFRED, LoRD TENNYSON. Boston 

and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 190 pp., 6} x4}. 

In the Dollar Clagsics, composing yolumes of the best poetry, 
printed aod bound in the best manner of the Riverside Press, this 
follows the selections from Longfellow, and stands No. 4 on the 
list. Here we have the laureate at bis best for American readers ; 
the collection cannot fail to increase their number and their admira- 
tion. Choice, symphonious excerpts from ‘* The Princess,’’ and 
other of his longer poems, will cultivate a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the poet of royalty who in feeling and methods is in 
unison with the people. From common things he has drawn bis 
noblest inspiration. Like the soaring eagle, his eye penetrates to 
ee objects, and life is made sweeter for his comprehension of 

ta needs. 


Jupiter Licuts. A Novel. By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, Author of ‘‘ East Angels,’’ ‘‘ For the Major,’’ ete. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 347 pp., 7x5. 

A rare qualification in an author of to-day is ability to put her- 
self in the reader’s place. The vast majority confeasedly neglect 
the books of others, and put in the saved time for prologues and 
epilogaes and dialogues more lengthy than pithy. Miss Woolson 
begins promptly and ends at the supreme moment, earning the 
gratitude of the readiog public as much by directness as by brill- 
iancy of style. The present novel is a model in composition; the 
chief personages possess vitality, and the minor ones are not insig- 
nificant. The southern scenes are graphically presented. Strik- 
ingly effective situations, such as test an anthor’s power, are handled 
with easy grace. Jupiler Lights takes a foremost place among the 
year’s books of its class. Sold in this city by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


Tue Bartrie-rietps oF 61. A Narrative of the Military 
Operations of the War for the Union up to the End of the Penin- 
sular Campaign. By Willis J. Abbott, author of ‘‘ Blue Jackets 
of ’61,’’ ** Blue Jackets of ’76,’’ ete. With Lllustrations by W. 
C. Jackson. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 356 pp., 9x8. 
Price, $3 00. 

Nothing more vital, essential, and desirable than this has ap- 
peared in the literature of the war. It is history concentrated in 
its thrilling episodes, its climaxes. B-ginning with the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, and ending with the disastrous failure of Gen. 
Mc(Cleilan’s peninsula campaign, where the commander's ‘ mili- 
tary genius was showa only io his cooduct of the retreat,’’ it com- 
game many notable victories for both Federals and Confederates. 

hat period of uncertainty, of measuring strength, of forming and 
rejecting plans, of testing and discarding generals, with the work 
of quelling the rebellion appareotly no nearer completion at Mal 
vern Hill than it had been at Ball Ran, is most adequately and 
admirably represented. 


Exquisire CALENDARS. Frederick A. Stokes & 

Brother, New York, successors to White, Stokes, & Allen (W. b. 
Clark & Co., Boston), issue the Landscape Calendar, with bits of 
American scenery in colors ($150) There aretwelve peges The 
views, presented in exquisite tint, are the Adirondacks; East Rock, 
New Haven; American Fall, Niagara; Arched Kock, Mackinac , 
the Huds from West Point; Pargatory,’? Newport; the G:eat 
Stone Face, White Mountains; Hot Springs, Yellowstone; Lak- 
Memphramsgog; The Yosemite; Mariposa Grove of Big Trees; 
Niagara; Cascade, Catskills; Geysers, Yellowstone; Watkins 
Gien; A Bit of Florida Coast; The Thousand Islands; The Falls 
of the Potomac; Lake C»amplain; The Connecticut River; A Bit 
of Massachusetts; Seal Rock, San Francisco; Tower Rock, Nat- 
ural Tunnel, Va.; Devil's Lake, Wis.; Delaware Water Gap; 
Ausable Chasm; Palpic Rock, Nahant; The Susquehanna River; 
The Juniata River; Mt. Desert, Me.; Mt. Hood; and Mt. Wash- 
ington. 
The Calendar of the Seasons, with facsimiles of water color de- 
signs by Maud Humpbrey (50 ets. ), is comprised of four cards with 
serrated edges, one for each season. Wiuter is an expressive-faced, 
ragged. winter boy; Spring, a sweet little girl in the spring-time 
of babyhood, wreathed with flowers; Sammer is a flaxen-haired 
girl amid grasses and flowers; and Autamn, the brightest little fel- 
low you ever saw, plucking and eating grapes. 


In a Farr Country. [Illustrated by Irene E. Jerome. 


Essays From Out Door Papers. By Themas Wentworth Hig- 

ginson. Foston: Lee & Shepard. 13}x6. Price, $6 00. 

Author and artist have blended their a:ts so effectively that the 
choicest descriptions of out-door life from the budding to the snow- 
ing time are illuminated with the richest and rarest wearing of bud 
and bloom at home andabroad. ‘April Days”’ by lake and river, 
in field, forest, and garden, fairly dance with springing life. ‘* My 
Oat-Door Stady’’ literally presents miles of silence beside magic | 
waters, under the inspiration of fern and vine, cowslip and violet. 
** Water Lilies "’ offera the finest opportanity for the play of artis- 
tic gevins. ‘‘ The Life of Birds’’ and ‘‘ The Procession of Flow- 
ers’’ offer every opportunity for the varied gifts of pen and pencil ; 
while the closing pages ov ‘‘Snow’’ are really the loveliest of 
volume. 


Tue Qourer Lire. Verses for Various Hands. The 


Motive Set Forth in Prologue and Epilogue, by Austin Dobson. 


With Drawiogs by Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 12. 
This holiday volume is exquisitely bound in rich leather, adorned 


by delicate flowers. All that paper, typographical art, and artist | 


and engraver could do have conspired to present Andrew Marvell’s 
** The Garden,’’ Abram Cowley’s ‘* The Wish,’’ Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed's ‘‘ The Vicar,’’ Alexander Pope's “* Ode to Solitude,”’ 
‘*The Married Man,”” and Thomas Randolph’s Master An- 
thony Stafford.’”” The poems are dainty gems, and the pictorial 
art is carefully illustrative of the sentiment. 


CotumsiA, THE Gem OF THE OcEAN. By David T. 
Shaw. Profusely illustrated in colors and} monotintg; with 
music. Price, $1 50. 

A Year or Goop Wisues. By J. Pauline Sunter. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. Boston: 
M. T. Bird. 

These are exquisite gifts for the holiday season. ‘The first is de- 
voted to American land and water scenery, furnishing a delicate 
setting for the ‘‘ Gem of the Ocean ”’ 

The effectively pitted cover of the second has on its attractive 
title page an ivorine picture of a wee bit of a girl and her toboggan. 
Seven Days AFTER THE Honeymoon. By S. U. B. 

Chicago: A. C. McClarg & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

This would make a most unique gift to a woman in the flush of 
the honeymoon. To be sure it is nothing more nor Jess thana 
dainty cook book, but it is so neatly gotten up, so ingeniously ar- 
ranged, and so appetizingly presented in cord and gold as to make 
it signify more than the ordinary Christmas offering. 


CuristmMAs STORIES AND PoEeMs FoR THE LITTLE ONEs. 
Iilustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 80 pp., 9}x7. 
Price, $1 00. 

A score or two of the best known juvenile writers have brought 
together their Christmas offerings to form this collection, —Lavinia 
S. Goodwin, Sydney Dayre, C. Emma Cheney, Miss V. Stuart 
Mosby, and others. Charming stories and verses, numerous pretty 
pictures; heavy paper, beautiful type, very attractive binding, 
this holiday book seems to have been expressly made and provided 
for the children who at this season ‘‘ want the earth.’’ 


Tue Goop Tarnes or Lirzr. Sixth Series. New York : 

Frederick A Stokes & Brother. Price, $2.50. 

Sixty-four pages of select matter from the year’s monthly issues 
of Life, in which authors and artists have combined their forces in 
pyrotechnical displays. These pages are broad, and the humor deep 
and refreshing. Gilt edges and illuminated boards make the vol- 
ume a handsome one for the center table. 


A. C. McCrure & Co., Chicago, publish a dainty, gilt- 
edged edition of John Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies ($1.00) which 
will take rank with the holiday volumes. 


Tue Worthington Company, New York, have just 
issued, in attractive colored covers and finely illustrated, Henriette, 
or a Corsican Mother, by Francois Coppés, translated by Edward 
Wakefield, and Magdaien's Fortunes, by W. Heimburg, translated 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 


St. Nicwouas for the past year, in two volumes sump- 
tuously bound, must prove a strovg temptation to many to subscribe 
for the magazine the coming year, a kind of temptation to which 
it will be wisdom to yield. Meanwhile these monthly issues, put 
into permanent form, should be in every youth’s library, as contain- 
ing the best in current literature, with the choicest work of the 
artists in illustration. The Century Company, New York. 


A coMPLEtE set of baby holiday plates, ideally designed 
and painted, and decorated with knots of ribbon and silvered chains, 
are published by Lee & Shepard, Milk street, Boston. Charming 
bits of verse accompany the pictures. Each set is sold in a neat 
box. In making collections for the season none should omit to look 
at these gems, An exquisitely dainty large quarto of similar style, 
entitled Our Baby's Book, is intended to receive the baby’s first 
picture, with records of birth, weight. christening, and general 
progress. The baby is the modern hero, and greatly is he honored 
in these artistic volumes, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


bp Bath Walks Stokes & B and Becend 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes; by Wm. Dean Howells. Boston: Har- 


MASS. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


This Association met in the Girls’ High School building, Boston, 
Nov. 29 and 30. Pres. Wm. H.,Lambert, of Fall River, presided. 
The attendance was smaller than for several years past. 

After the devotional exercises, which were conducted by Rev. J. 
B. Taylor, of the Berkeley School, Boston, and the reading of an 
abstract of the records by the secretary, C. W. Parmenter, of 
Cambridge, Agent John T. Prince, Ph.D., of the State Board of 
Education, was introduced, and spoke on 

American and European Schools. 
He claimed that the knowledge of the schools and methods of other 
pations is the surest way to improve our own practice and science 
of teaching. The objection that in every country different condi- 
tions prevail was offset by the claim that there is a unity in the 
human wind and intellect. After stating that the school systems of 
Germany lead the world, he proceeded to give his observations 


on those systems, comparing these at every point with the condi- 
tions existing in our own country. There is a greater uniformity 
in the German schools than in those of this country, caused largely 
by the government contr.l of examinations and appointments. A 
permanent appointment comes only after several years of practical 
teaching and sweeping examinations, but such av appointment holds 
good during professional good bebavior. The German teacher, of 
whatever grade, holds a high place inthe community; and although 
the salaries paid are small, the purchasing power of money there is 
much greater than in this country. In Germany the supervision is 
thorough, systematic, and definite. The supervision is by govern- 
ment appointee, who has certain definite duties to perform, besides 
having a general responsibility in regard to the carrying out of edu- 
cational laws. This supervision in no way interferes with the indi- 
viduality of the teacher. Their schoolrooms and buildings are, as 
a rule, much poorer than ours. They are small and poorly ventil- 
ated, while the desks and blackboards are of inferior quality. The 
latter are few, and the name has a very literal signification. The 
textbooks are few, but contain the essential points, while the refer- 
ence books for teachers’ use are numerous and of excellent quality. 
The schoo! apparatus for use in scientific instruction, and the like, 
is very plentiful and of the best. The government supplies much of 
this by special appropriations. The course of study is almost 
always good, and usually the same course has been used for several 
years. The Minister of Instruction issues a general plan, which the 
several teachers elaborate, subject to the approval of the superin- 
tendent. About as many recitations are held in a week as in many 
of our ungraded schools ina day. Each recitation lasts fifty min- 
utes. The requirements in the different studies are much the same 
as in this country, excepting that here the requirements are not 
always lived up to. Religion, geometry, science, ancient history, 
and gymnastics are taught in German elementary schools, and 
while they teach less arithmetic and gecgraphy, the languages re- 
ceive much more attention. The teacher has a personal influence over 
the pupil. He talks much, telling moch that is given in the American 
textbooks; in fact, his greatest fault is a tendency to talk too 
much. He draws out facts and inferences by skillful questioning. 
All his work has a defivite object. A marked characteristic of his 
work is thoroughness, obtained by frequent repetition. There is 
very little marking of daily recitations. Examinations for per cent. 
are few and far between. There are almost no records, or other 
artificial stimulants. There isno cause for mortification in compar- 
ing the best that we have with the best of German schools, but there 
is too great disparity between our best and poorest. We need to 
equalize, and not by weakeniog the better class. In this country 
tbe local management needs the guidance of a skilled educational 
expert. 

The paper was filled with valuable hints and suggestions, and was 
listened to with marked attention. 


The Committees. 


At this point the president announced his committees as follows: 

On Nominations—George I. Aldrich, of Quincy; J E Clarke, 
of Chelsea; Geo. H. Martin, of Lynn; N. P. Smith, of Waltham; 
B. B. Rassell, of Brockton; E J. Goodwin, of Newton; J. W. 
Applebee, of Gloucester; Caleb Emery, of Charlestown; Fred. 
Farveworth, of Brookline; L L. Dame. of Medford; George W. 
Rollins, of Boston; Benj. F. Tweed, of Cambiidge; E. L. Sargent, 
of Cambridge. 

Auditing Committee—D. B. Hagar, Ph.D., of Salem; Charles 
P. Rugg, of New Bedford; W. W. Waterman, of Clinton. 

On Resolutions— Larkin Danton, LL D., of Boston; A. G. Boy- 
den, of Bridgewater; J. O. Norris, of Boston; J. W. Macdonald, 
of Stoneham. 

English Literature. 


The next speaker was Miss Emily G. Wetherbee, of the Law- 
rence High School, her topic the very general one of ** The Study 
of English Literature.’’ There has been a great change in the at- 
tention paid to this subj-ct during the last half century. There is 
a great need to guide the reading of the young people. The bene- 
ficial results that come from directing their interest from the ques- 
tionable literature of our own day to the books whose value has 
been proven, is undoubted. The opportunity for inculeating lessons 
of religion, morality, temperance, and the like, while reading al- 
most any of Shakespeare's classics, is gieat. A grand opportunity 
is given to warn them from the pitfalls and dangers that surround 
them on every side. The study of literature should go a long ways 
toward removing the barriers that usually exist between the pupil 
and teacher. The oft-quoted difficulty of interesting the young in 
literature is not a real difficulty. 

Miss Wetherbee gave her experienoe with a class of young pupils. 
When she was teaching an author's life she controlled the outeide 
reading of the pupils by supplying them with some work of that au- 
thor. In this way she has been quite successful in routing writers 
of a doubtful stamp, and a class of books whose alliterative titles 
prove so captivating. The teacher must not blot out « writer’s in- 
trinsic beauty by paying too much attention t>grammar and syntax. 
The young students are not deficient in the appreciation of humor, 
pathos, and power. Milton and Shakespeare are not above them. 
Bat too much must not be attempted. Do not linger over the 
words and phrases, but let the pupils appreciate the beauties of a 


per & Brothers. 


passage without being bothered with the intricacies of its grammar. 


HIS SYSTEM OF WRITING is the outgrowth of long special 
experience in teaching writing combined w m 
perience in Regular Schoolroom Work. 


REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. 
SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. 
TRACING COURSE. Two Numbers. 
MOVEMENT COURSE. ''wo Numbers. 
BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. (in press.) 


ce A full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid to any Teacher, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THE 


Normal Review System of Writing 


— BY —— 
W. B. GUNNISON, 
Prof. of Penmanship in the State Prin. Public School No 19, Brook- 
Normal School of New Jersey. lyn, N.Y ; (now Prest. o 
at Trenton. State Teachers’ Assoc.) 


- I TAKE pleasure in pronouncing your new Normal Review System 
of Writing superior to all others, containing as it does several 
new and practical educational features never before embraced in a 
series of copy. books ’—HoNn. CHARLES W. FULLER, Ex State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 
ALREADY ADOPTED for USE in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS oF 
New York City; 
Providence. R. I. New Haven, Conn. 
Trenton, N. J. Somerville. Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. Burlington, Vt. 


Address SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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on The Renaissance. e 
resident Capen, of Tufts College, was to have been 

speaker, but as he was ill Mr. John O. Norris, of the Bee 
High School, was drafted in the emergency and delivered his lecture 
on ‘* The Renaissance of the Common School.” He began by 
reading the old statute of 1647, which provided for a schoul to 
teach reading and writing in every town of fifty householders, and 
for a college preparatory school in every town of one huadred fam- 
ilies. This was the first attempt at a free public school since the 
time of the ancient Greek academy. Its growth was traced through 
all its stages, —the organization of the Boston School Committee 
in 1789, the periods of private schools for the well-to-do, the pri- 
mary school committee of 1819, on to the founding of the State 
Board of Education in 1837. The rest of the paper was devoted 
to the noble work done for education by Horace Mann, the first 
ar pd = the Board. Mr. Mann's seven reports were described, 

izing sense was given 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


Owing to the illness of Pres. John E. Clarke, of Chelsea, J. W. 
Macdonald, of Stoneham, presided. The first paper was by 
Prof. Jobn H. Wright, of Harvard, on ‘‘ The Classical Teacher's 
Aims,’’ an abstract of which will appear in the JOURNAL of 
Dec. 19. 

A Knowledge of Science. 


Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D , of the physical department of Tufts 
College, read the next paper, entitled ‘* The Increasing Necessity 
fora Knowledge of Science.’’ By science is meant a body of true 
generalizations, not a mass of facts that may be individaaily true, 
—the relations, not necessarily the things related. It is more im- 
portant to know that thinking has a heat equivalent than to 
know that sensations travel at the rate of S0 feet in a sce- 
ond. An ideal education is founded upon knowledge, not artifi- 
cial or hypothetical knowledge of a philosophy yet to be vindicated, 
bat the veritable knowledge we have, that is in consonance with 
itself in every field, and which fits the one possessing it to judge 
wisely and to act intelligently upon all questions affecting himself 
or others, 

By the work of Mayer, Joule, Helmholtz, and others, all the 
manifestations of energy have been found to be due to modes of 
motion, and all quantitatively related to each other. This relegates 
all the phenomena exhibited by matter, without any exception, to 
the domain of physics and mathematics. But the physiologists 
have traced all physiological problems back to physical and chem- 
ical conditions, and have quite discarded the notion of a vital force 
to account for living phenomena. The significance of this has been 
perceived by but a few. ; 

Meanwhile Darwin and others, in the field of natural history, 
have shown that animals and plauts are subject to slow modifica- 
cations in forms and habits, and that the present living things upon 
the earth are the descendants of other living things that differed 
from these more and more as they are remoie in geologic time, 
As this conception includes man, as well as all the rest of living 
things, it follows that all ideas of men’s intellectual, social, and 
moral relations founded upon the old conception, have to be 
remodeled. 

Again, a new science, known as physiological psychology, has been 
founded, and the mind is now studied experimentally ia the lab- 
oratory, with results that seem astonishing. All these advances 
have been made in accordance with physical and chemical laws, and 
also with the doctrine of descent. 

As all questions that have a permanent interest in society, —man’s 
history,—his rights, his duties, his emotions, ete., are now known to 
depend more or less upon questions of sci: nce in some of its depart- 
ments, it follows that a knowledge of science is imperative for avy 
one who would act intelligently upon any matter. It isa waste of 
time to read old treatises on astronomy, or chemistry, or natural 
history, or mental science, or history, even, for if the others were 
fundamentally wrong, both men and institutions were misunder- 
stood. 

It is no more true that the habit of mind formed by so-called 
disciplinary study,—of mathematics, for example,—is of service in 
other fields than that other studies are helpful in mathematics. 
The whole system of education under which we are working is en- 
tirely wrong, it is exactly wrong side out. 

Lastly, it does not soffice for one to know simply one or two of 
these related sciences in order to understand properly sociological 
questions. Each one is indispensable, and elective courses of this or 
that pursued, no matter how far, will not fita man to be a com- 
peteot judge. The specialist is poorly prepared for correct think. 
ing in the ordinary affairs «f life. 

As there is no substitate for this knowledge, its importance can- 
not be exaggerated, for the welfare of the race depends upon it, 
intelligent action is impossible without it, and room must be found 
for it in the schools that are now engrossed with unessential things. 
It is the quality of this new knowledge that has transformed much, 
and is certain to transform more, so that no appeals to experience 
of men or of institutions of the past can be relied upon for the 
guidance of thought and condact. The new knowledge is the only 


pilot. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Keefe, of Lynn, opened the discussion of these two papers 
by saying that he thought it quite evident Professor Wright had 
never taught a preparatory school. We are not a vation of stu- 
dents, but we are doing the best we learned how to do when we 
were in college. He considered that the study of Latia should be 
made a means to other ends, especially English. The subordina 
tion of everything to the learning of the language should not be 
practiced when the pupil begins the language. The explanations 
of details onght to add zeal from the first, and if it does not, before 
many years there will be no one to whom the higher classics may 
be explained. The actual life and the grammar of the classic read 
should go side by side. In speaking of the second paper, he 
thought Professor Dolbear had Jost sight of the fact that our boys 
and girls cannot all bury themselves in the mine and the laboratory. 
The sciences do not give the tact which is needed to meet those 
with whom the pupils are to come in contact. The study of the 
Greeks and Romans does give this tact. Besides, the Greeks and 
. Romans did have exact sciences. Archimedes died because he was 
steeped in exact sciences, but did not have the tact to meet the 
Roman soldier. The Puritans trained the imaginative, the moral, 
and the mental powers. We have already dropped the Bible from 
our schools, and Professor Dolbear would have us drop imagination 
also. The educational system of the Paritans had some advantages 
over ours. Moreover, the study of Greek leads to as keen investi- 
gation and accurate observation as that of the sciences; more so 


than that of the science taught in a majority of our schools. Mr. 
Keefe’s remarks were an able defence of the much-abused stady of 
the classics. 

Mr. Brad bury, of Cambridge, agreed with Professor Wright that 
the : classical teacher could not teach well until thoroughly ao- 
quainted with the ancient arts, customs, etc ; but as few teachers 
have that knowledge, the rest have to do the best they can under 
the circumstances. Acknowledging that we are plagiarists, he 
thought that it was better to begin where our ancestors left off and 
try to progress, than to go back to the beginning and start where 
Adam did. 

Mr. Kirmayer, of Bridgewater, thought that the literal and free 
translations should go hand in hand, but the literal translation 
should be by phrases, not by words. He also thought that the pupil 
should translate back into the original Greek or Latin, and should 
commit to memory many passages of merit. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


President Allen F. Wood, of New Bedford, presided. Hon. J. 
W. Dickinson, secretary of the board of education, had the first 


paper, on 
A Course of Study for Grammar Schools. 

After defining his subject and stating the ends it should secure,— 
viz., knowledge, information, and development,—he showed how 
to obtain the desired ends. Moreover, in our system of public 
schools there are three grades of knowledge to be acquired, three 
grades of activity to be exerted in acquiring the knowledge, and 
three grades of mental development to be produced by the activity 
exerted. Each of these divisions was explained at length. The re- 
lation of the different grades of knowledge to the different grades 
of schools, next attracted attention, with a consideration of the 
classes of subjects that properly belonged to each division of the 
schools as a whole. The grades of development in the different 
schools shou!d correspond to the different grades of mental activity. 
With a clear understanding of the order of activity which the intel- 
lect follows in developing its powers, we may construct a course of 
studies that shall present right occasions for this activity. We may 
safely infer that a true course for a grammar school will be a devel- 
opment of a true primary course. In accordance with this idea it 
will be seen that the grammar course should not coutain new sub- 
jects of study, but rather require a more special and developed 
study of what has already been brought before the mind. The 
speaker then read a course of study which he had prepared, consid- 
ering both the general subjects and their proper order in the course. 
The discussion of this course occupied the remainder of the paper. 

Diplomas. 

‘* The Edacational Value of Diplomas in the Conduct of Gram- 
mar Schools,’’ was the title of the paper presented by E. Bentley 
Young, of the Prince School, Boston. The custom of giving di- 
plomas has prevailed to a greater or less extent in our cities and 
towns. Anything is of educational value ’’ that assists’’ in the 
formation of character by stimulating and directing the faculties of 
youth. If diplomas help toward this end they are of educational 
value. They serve as incentives to earnest work, and lead to good 
deportment. Such motives may be thought unworthy, but children 
are not old enough to be susceptible to higher influences alone, 
Spencer says, ‘A higher morality, like a higher intelligence, must 
be reached by a slow growth.’’ Any reward that appeals to hope 
may be considered proper. Advanced students are greatly infla- 
enced by such motives. College authorities make use of them by 
arranging courses of study and examinations with reference to 
“honors,’’? The grammar school diploma is merely a milestone 
which tells how far one has gone on bié route of scholarly progress. 

The course of study of a grammar school is a distinct and com- 
plete thing ia itself, and is, therefore, appropriately fioished by the 


of happiness to the recipients, and should be within the reach of all 
alike, under reasonable limitations. School authorities in adopting 
a plan for their general bestowal are in advance of society; for 
appeals are frequently made therein to man’s Jower nature to incite 
him to action in the race for distinction. Such appeals to gain the 
diploma are not possible under existing regulations. The diploma 
has a practical value in life, for many business men prefer grad- 
uates. If graduating exercises are given up, as some educators 
suggest, diplomas can still be awarded, and the benefits arising 
from their use can be continued. 

Uniformity in the work of grammar schools is more likely to 
result from the use of diplomas. The towns, asa rule, follow the 
cities, where more attention is given to the numerous questions that 
arise concerning the range of work necessary to secure a diploma, 
Sach attention can be more liberally provided for in cities, and 
ought, therefore, to be of a bigher character. The results of such 
attention will be to define and make uniform the kind and amount 
of training a pupil should have received at fourteen, when diplomas 
are supposed to be given. The testimony of those who have 
received them is emphatically in favor of their continuance. Diplo- 
mas, while not essential, undoubtedly have a proper place in the 
young student’s life, and, so long as they are recognized as helptul 
in any respect, they ought not to be withheld. 


Graduating Exhibitions in Grammar Schools. 


Wm. E. Hatch, of New Bedford, had the next paper, on “ An- 
nual Graduating Exhibitions in Grammar Schools: Their Cost and 
Their Influence.”’ 


We live in an age of exhibitions. They spring from the natural 
desire of man to show to others the prodacts of his skill and inge- 
nuity. If the results are beneficial, they are worthy of support and 
continuance, Exhibitions in schools owe their origin to the same 
natural law as those of their more pretentious rivals of the commer- 
cial world. Whether they should receive favor depends on their 
usefulness. The type of grammar school exhibition that predom- 
inates appears to have little to commend itself. It does not show 
the honest result of the teacher’s instruction, nor his best methods 
of work. It represents to a slight degree only the progress of the 
pupils in the practical studies, It fails essentially in appealing to 
the higher motives of the children ; jealousies and discord emanate 
frequently from the assignments of the parts ; mortification and rid- 
icule arising from failure are often the reward of certain partici- 
pants. It is sometimes used to cloak the weakness of a school, and 
secure for it praise where it deserves censure. It takes time from 
the school that can be better employed. The season of year at 
which it occurs is that in which the teacher and pupil are occupied 
with examinations and other work incident to the closing of the 
schools, while the weather and the long-continued application 
make any additional task burdensome in the extreme. It involves 
expense, oftentimes, that brings disquietude into many homes where 
an honest pride and straitened circumstances abide. While these 
and other reasons present themselves in opposition to the annual 
grammar exhibitions, bat one that appears to have much point 
offers itself in favor; namely, that parents and friends of the pupils 
are induced to visit the schools who would otherwise never enter 
their portals, There are other and better means of attracting the 
public within the schools than these final exhibitions. These have 
been succesfully tried in some places, and should commend them- 
selves to wider favor. Annual grammar school exhibitions of the 
ordinary kind owe not their existence to their merit. They are a 
custom originated in love of displav, and extended through thought- 
less imitation. I believe that their universal abolition would be 
welcomed by parents and teachers alike, and the result prove to be 
a material benefit. 

Principal Charles W. Hill, of the Martin School, Boston, made a 
vigorous defence of the echool exhibition, lifting it above the realm 
of a mere show exercise to that of a moral power. Heargued that 
graduation exercises might be made to bear the same relation to the 
grammar school life and memories that the commencement season 
bears to the college, and that the pupils of the public school may 
be as loyally attached to the system as a man to his alma mafer. 
This is what the public school specially needs at thistime. The 
points made were as follows: 

1, Whether exhibitions are worth the cost depends on what we 
put into them. 

2. I would be the last person to defend low comedy or amateur 
theatricals under the name of exhibitions. We must not put into 
our boys’ or girls’ mouths anything that may cause a blush of shame 
later in life. 

3. We must not cater to the rough boys who journey from one 
exhibition to another. 

4. The cost in work need not be very great at any one time, if 
kept in mind through the year. 

5. Cost in money is not necessarily great. Inexpensive good 
taste is one thing to be cultivated by them. It is no sin for boys or 
girls to wish to look well. Extremes are to be avoided. 

Seven reasons why school exhibitions are valuable are : 

1. They aid pupils to stand before an audience. 

2. A definite part of life closes with the exhibition, and it is ap- 
propriate that some recognition of it should be made. 

3. Such occasion is the realization of pleasant anticipations. 

4. Pleasant occasion for former pupils. 


award of adiploma. Diplomas should not be regarded as of the 
natuce of a prize to be gained by the gifted few. ‘They are a source 


5. Sach occasion ia a good one to bring the school pleasantly into 
the thoughts of busy parents and citizens. 


Stickney’s Classic Readers. 


First, 24 cents ; Second, 32 cents; Third. 40 cents; Fourth, 50 
cents. BEST IN IDEA AND PLAN. BEST IN MATTER AND 
MAKE. BEST IN INTEREST AND RESULTS. 

A. RB. Sabin, Assistant Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Iil.: They have 
found favor with our teachers and pupils from the first. To me the 
books seem to be just what the gifted author intended them to be, as 
natural and beautiful as childhood itself. They deserve the greatest 


Classics for Children. 


CHOICE LITERATURE ; FULL NOTES; LARGE TYPE ; 
FIRM BINDING; LOW PRICES. Over thirty volumes are 


now ready. 
W. ML. Crow, Galveston, Tex.: Ire this series as the best 
literature in the best form that has ever = presented to the young 


people of this country. 


GINN & COMPANY 


PUBLISH FOR COMMON SCHOOLS: 


Word by Word. 


'PART I. PRIMARY: PART II. ADVANCED. 

Av improved spelling course in two numbers, containing a carefully 
graded series of lessons for primary and grammar schools for instruc- 
tion in the spelling, writing, enunciation, and signification of words. 

The course is based on a sound philosophy and on knowledge gained in 
‘a long and varied experience, and will be found, it is thought, every 


way skillful and practical. 


Wentworth’s Arithmetics. 


Primary, 30 cents; Grammar School, 70 cents. 

The motto of Wentworth’s Arithmetics is MASTERY ; the 
' principle of the method is TO LEARN TO DO BY DOING; and 
the result is found to be PRACTICAL ARITH METICIANS. 


. E. Bulkley, Supt. of Schools, Plainfield, N.J.: No other known 
st. so meets the modern method of instruction from objects as 
the Primary Arithmetic. The Grammar School Arithmetic harmo 
nizes well with the Primary. It is marked throughout by its nd 


\features. (May 24, 1886.) 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, . . 


SEND FOR OUR LIST. 


Elementary Lessons in English. 


PART I. HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY, 
40 cents; Teachers’ Edition, 60 cents. 

PART IL THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND HOW TO 
USE THEM, 60 cents; Teachers’ Edition, 15 cents. 


Ss, T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Conn.: From my ob- 
servation of the results attained by their ure. and from the testimonies 
of teachers and principals, I have bo doubt of their being the best text- 


books for language teaching now in the market. 


The National Music Course. 


New First Reader, 25 cents ; New Second Reader, 40 cents; New 
Third Reader, 40 cents; and other books, with charts. 


. E. Hazell, Special Teacher of Music, New York City: Vf there 
in dure merit, the National should head the list of 
musie courses. . . . Very rarely is as much genius, study, and re- 


| search devoted to the preparation of a series of books as has been given 


by Professor Mason the National Course. The books stand the 


severest tests of time and use. 


AND MANY OTHER VALUABLE TEXT AND SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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6. Rightful means of offsetting some agencies employed to draw 
pupils from the school. s 

7. Grand opportunity to teach loyalty to the school, country, 
truth, and God. 

Supt. Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge, related one or two in- 
stances which had contributed much toward the change of mind he 
had experienced on this subject. He is now a staunch believer in 
the giving of diplomas at public exercises. 

Supt. W. E. Hatch, of New Bedford, was not at all in sym- 
pathy with the discussion. He did not think the exhibition as it 
existed to-day had many of the elements of the ideal exhibition de- 
scribed, and that instead of being a great moral force it was de- 
moralizing. 

The final address of the session was given by A. E. Winship, 
editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, upon ‘‘ Psychology and 
Principles, Methods and Devices.’’ An abstract of this paper wi 
appear in the editorial columns of the JOURNAL next week. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 20. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 

The Primary Section met at 2 o’clock in the vestry of the Church 
of the Unity, adjoining the Girls’ High School building, Pres. I. 
Freeman Hall, superintendent of Leominster sehools, presided. 

Teaching Music. 

President Hall first introduced Prof. H. E Holt, of Boston, who 
gave a short address on music. There are, according to Mr. Holt, 
a few general principles underlying the successful teaching of music. 
They are the same which apply to other subjects. Teach first the 
whole; second, parts of the whole; third, parts in relation to the 
whole, which inclades the whole contained in the parts; fourth, 
parts in relation to each other. Begin by teaching the octave, all 
else lies within the octave. Many children will sing the octave who 
cannot sing the scale. Professor Holt illustrated his method with 
a class from South Boston. The children had been in school but a 
year and a half, and certainly sang very correctly. 

A. W. Edson, of Worcester, agent of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Sunshine in the Schoolroom,’’ which 
will appear as an article in the JOURNAL of next week. 


Miss Kate L. Brown, of Milton, read the companion paper, 
called “‘ Clouds of the Schoolroom.’’ Teachers are responsible for 
a large share of the cloud element in our schoolrooms. This is not 
the hard dostrine that it appears to be for the remedy for so 
many evils lies in our own hands that we may well take courage. 

We always find what we seek in our pupils. If we are suspi- 
cious, hasty, or violent in our dealings with them, they will show 
us these qualities in return. The teacher's great lesson is self-con- 
trol. ‘The sense of responsibility is like the tool in the hand of the 
skilled workman; ’tis thus the soul is shaped to God’s require- 
ments, The teacher, as a human being, io all the relations of 
human beings, suffers their infirmities, is sick, tired, discouraged, 
or anxious, in common with other mortals, but she must pay the 
cost herself in added self-control, not vent it on her children in 
impatience and fretfulness. She must develop sunniness in the 


will | children, realizing that the little ones suffer more from nervous 


fright than actual physical pain. The naughty child and the stupid 
child are too very dark clouds in school life. The first is easier to 
inflaence, for he is generally alive, and his badness may be only 
misdirected activity. With the latter, we must awaken as well as 
direct action. With both, there is no greater power than love,— 
the love that will not hesitate to hart, if by so doing the highest 
good to the child is secured. There are other clouds,—bad days, 
irate parents, unsympathetic associates,—all making great demands 
for patience. Our work is to develop character, and we are re- 
sponsible if one child leaves us unaffected. Our patience and self- 
control may reveal to the children the love and patience of God. 

The session closed with a remarkably able paper by Miss Mathilde 
E. Coffin, principal of Model School, Millersville, Pa., upon ‘‘ Pri- 
mary Work as Related to that of Grammar Grades.’’ The abstract 
of this paper will appear in the JOURNAL next week. 


SATURDAY MoRNING, Nov. 30. 


The Massachusetts teachers assembled at 9 o’clock in the hall of 
the Girls’ High School Building, Boston. After the devotional 


1 @, Seott, Miss Brigham, of Holyoke, and Maria Mitchell. The 


Committee on Resolutions reported to the effect that since the time 
has now arrived for the universal recognition of teachers, it is re- 


solved that,— 

1. Jadicious supervision is necessary for the euccess of our schools. 
2. A state board of examiners should be constituted, and no 
person be eligible to teach who does not possess their certificates. 

8. Chairs of pedagogy be established in our colleges. 

A minority report was presented which differed from the above 
in regard to the second resolution. It thought that the board of 
examiners should be empowered RB om diplomas to teachers for 
progress gained by study while g- Such diplomas should 
be based on: 

1. A maximum examination on the theory and practice of 
teaching. 

2. - maximum and a ey examination in two or more 
subjects selected by the applicants. 

All study for this to be done at home, and annual catalogues of 
those receiving such diplomas to be issued and sent to all school 
boards. 

The majority report was accepted and the minority referred back 
to the committee to be reported on at the next meeting. 

The first paper of the day was by Miss Elien E Kenyon, Brook. 
lyn, N. Y. Her subject was ‘‘ The Coming School.’’ An abstract 
of this paper, prepared by herself, will appear in the JOURNAL of 
next week. Miss Kenyon is as bright a speaker as writer, and her 
presence added materially to her sentences in delivery. 

The president here read a letter from President Canfield, of the 
National Teachers’ Association, expressing the wish that Massachu- 
setts may be well represented at St. Paal next summer. He then 
introduced Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, who had kindly con- 
sented to take the place of Superintendent MacAlister, of Philadel- 
phia, who was unable to be present. Superintendent Marble gave 
a bright, interesting paper, which he entitled ‘‘ The Newness.’’ It 
was ap educational view of ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun.’’ 
The, to the present generation, absurd views of the Brook farmers 


exercises the Committee on Necrology reported. The deaths of 
the past year include Charles Goodwin Clark, George B. Hyde, J 


of Hawthorne’s time are finding parallels in the educational views 
of the day. We must not accept all we hear as educational gospel 
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CATARERH, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 


‘The Atlantic Monthly 


A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are due to the 
ne of living parasites in the lining mem- 

rane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Micro- 
scopic research, however, has proved this to be a 
fact, and the result is that a simple remedy bas 
been formulated whereby these distressing diseases 
are rapidly and permanently cured in from one to 
three simple applications made at home by the 

ient once in two weeks. A pamphlet explain- 


by A. H. Dixon & SON, 337 & 339 West King 


For 1890 will contain 
SIDNEY, 


A New Serial Novel by 
MARGARET DELAND, 
Author of Joan Warp, PREACHER. 


Ing this new treatment is sent free on application OVER TH E TEACU PS, 


By C. BrYANs and F. J. 


St., Toronto, Canada.—Christian Herald. 


FROM A RAINDROP TO A GEYSER, 
—the wonders of water in various forms,—is the 
subject of an article which the great English scien- 


A Series of Papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


FELICIA, 


‘Mommsen’s Rome Abridged for Schools. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommsen. 


R. Henpy. OnE 12m0. $1.75. 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Princeton College.—“ I have examined it with care, and find the work skill- 
fully done. It will be a very welcome book, I am sure to teachers and students, I shall be glad to use 
it with my classes, and believe it will be widely adopted as a text-book in our schools and colleges.” 

Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ.—“ It isa genuine boon that the essential parts of Mommsen’s Rome are 
thus brought within the easy reach of all, and the abridgment seems to me to preserve unusually well the 

low and movement of the original. I trust that the excellence of the work will be appreciated by 
hers and scholars, and by all lovers of good books.” 


*,* Supplied to teachers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATEs. 
*,*" Full Descriptive Catalogue of Standard Text-Books ; also American College List and Teachers’ 
Memorandum Book sent to any address on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y. 


tist, Professor Tyndall, has written for the coming 
volume of the Youth's Companion. Popalar 
scientific articles will also be contributed by Pro- 
fessor N. S. Shaler, Professor John Trowbridge, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, Dr. William A. Hammond, 
Lieutenant Schwatka and Dr. St. John Roosa. 


A Serial by a New Writer, 
MISS FANNY MURFREE, 
Sister to “ Charles Egbert Craddock.” 


HISTORICAL PAPE S, 


FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ; Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


BY JOHN FISKE. 
SOME FORGOTTEN 


POLITICAL CELEBRITIES, 


OUTLINE 
LANGUAGE 


o“Understandest Thou What Thou 
Beadestt” No one oan read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘* Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
Full of valuable information on current history. 
golly illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
orders to SCHOOL HERALD ILISHING Co., 185 
Avenue, Chicago. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. PRINTED 
you have Schoo! Books whish you do not care to | fer WORDS AND 
sc 
keep, I will take them in exchanee for books yeu | received before Dec. 20th. “°* 1890 are SENTENCES. 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would | (a Fontes Notes and aonew are at the risk of the 
8 er, and therefo h 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. | order should be made by 
Send orders for cheap School Books to ; oe 
Cc. M. BARNES, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
PICTURES. 


75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Series of Papers by 
FRANK GAYLORD COOK. 
Also Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, Essays, 


Papers on Education, Politics, Art, &c., 
by the best American Writers 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


PICTURES. 
(15 by 18 inches.) 


SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: Her Life, 
Letters, and Journals. 


Edited by EpNAHw D. CHENEY. With portraits 
and view of the Alcott Home in Concord. One 
volume, 16mo, Uniform with “ Little Women.” 


Price, $1 50. 
LIL. A FEW MORE VERSES. 
A Story. By the author of ‘ Miss Toosey’s Mis | By SUSAN CooLIDGR. One volume. 16mo. 
sion,” Cat,” “Our Little Ann,” Pen.” 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1 00. 


FLIPWING THE SPY. 


A STORY FORCHILDREN. By Lity F. WEssFL- 


illustrations by Miss A. L. PLYMPTON. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. | 


KIBBOO GANEY; 


On, Lost OF, THE CorrER MounrTAIN. 
rt) ravel an ventare in the Heart 
of Africa. By WALTER WENTWORTH. With illus | FoR -CHILDREN. 


tretions b oT Poems by the most popular American Authors. 
ns by F. T. MERRILL. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25.| Aan illustrated quarto volume, illuminated board 
covers. Price, $150. Cloth, gilt. Price, $2.00. 
THE KINGDOM OF COINS, 
By Marky P. W. Smirn. author “Jolly Good Times; A Tale for Children of All Ages. By JoHn BRAD- 


A boy’s book of adventures and hai 
in the Soudan. tures and hairbreadth escapes 


THEIR CANOE TRIP. 


or, Child Life ona Farm,” “ Jolly Good Times at LEY. GILMAN, 


at School,” * The Browns,” ete. “1 volume. 
Cloth. Price, $1 25. me. 


Sold by all bovksellers, Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


LULU’S LIBRARY. 


By Louisa M. ALcoTT. Volume III. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. Contains “ Recollections of my Child 
aooee ’ written by Miss Alcott shortly before her 


rice,*$1.00. An entirely new collection'and com. 
panion to the first volume, Verses by 8. C.” 


JUST SIXTEEN. 


HOEFT, author of “Sparrow the Tramp.” With Cloth. Gnitorm with Wher 
Did,” ‘A Little County Girl,” ete. Price, $1 25. 


GRANDMA’S RHYMES AND 
CHIMES, 


Small 4to. Illuminated board 
td covers. Price, 


TWENTY-FIVE 
PICTURES 
OF OBJECTS. 


(43 by 43 inches.) 


A Selection of New Nursery 


Illustrated by F. T. MERRILL. 


BOSTON. 


RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRAME. 


Size: Three feet by two feet. 


The price of the Instruction Frame, including all its Equipments and 
the cost of delivery, will be, until January 1, 1890, $6.00. The publish- 
ers reserve the right to raise the price after January 1, 1890. 


RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. 
BY I. FREEMAN HALL. 


(Nearly ready.) The Manual describes fully the various uses to which 
the Instruction Frame may be put, and points out clearly, principally by 


the aid of illustrative lessons, what steps the pupil should take before 
beginning to read from a book. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON; 41 EAST 417TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Dec. 5, 1889, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.: 


truth simply because it is new. This paper will 

a“ in the JOURNAL entire early in January. 
he treasurer reported a balance of $120.70. 

The following officers for ’89-'90 were elected : 


President—Wm. H. Lambert, of Fall River. 

Vice Presidents—James 8. Barrell, of Cambridge; 
Thomas Emerson, of Newton; Wm. W. Waterman, 
of Clinton ; James W. Macdonald. of Stoneham; A. 
L. Goodrich, of Salem; Elvira Carver, of Westfield ; 
George H. Martin. of Lynn; Joseph G. Edgerly, of 
Fitchburg; E. P. Seaver, of Bostou; Francis Cogs: 

» 0 ston ; riet E. Cary ; 
ecretary—O. W. Parmenter, of Cambrid 
Assistant Secretaries—Orsamus B. Bruce of Lynn; 
G. E. Gay, of Malden; L. P. Nash, of Hingham. 

Treasurer—W.8. Parker, of Boston. 

Councilors—R &. of New Bedford; H. ©. 
Hardon, of Newton; D. B. Ha ar, of Salem; J. W. 
Dickinson, of Newton; B. B. ussell, of Brockton; 
F. A, hey Cambridge; A. P. Stone, of Springfield; 
J. E. Clarke, of Chelsea; A. G. Bo den, of Bridge- 
water; W. F. Bradbury, of Cambridge; J. F. Black- 
inton, of Boston; Larkin Dunton, of csice. 


FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. C. R. DAKE, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘I 
have found it, and it alone, to be capable of pro- 
ducing a sweet and natural sleep in cases of 
insomuia from overwork of the brain, which so 
in active professional and business 


FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
70 to 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
ASOLANDO. 


FacTs AND FANCIES. A new volume of 
Poems. By RoBERT BROWNING. Crown 8yo, 
gilt top, $1.25. [Ready Dec. 13). 


BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New Issue of the Riverside Edition. Including 
all the corrections and changes recently made 
by Mr. Browning, and the poem “ Pauline,”’ 
in its previous form,in an appendix to the vol- 
ume in the body of which the latest revised ver- 
sion appears. In 6 volames, crown 8vo, green 
cloth, gilt top, $1.75 each; the set, in a box, 
$10.00; calf, $18:00; half levant, $24.00. 


PORTRAITS OF FRIENDS. 


By Joun CAMPBELL SHAIRP, author of ‘‘As- 
pects of Poetry,’”’ ete. With a Sketch of Prin- 
cipal Shairp by Professor W. Y. SELLAR, and 
an etched Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 

This volume contains papers on Thomas Erskine 
of Linlathen, Bishop Cotton of Calcutta, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, Norman Macleod, Dr. Macleod Camp- 
bell, and others. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 


Vol. If. Wrisur Fisk. By Professor Gro. 
PRENTICE. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book worthy to follow Dr. Allen’s ‘ Jonathan 


Edwards,” and treating wisely the career and char- 
acter of Wilbur Fiske, the eminent Methodist divine. 


THREE DRAMAS OF EURIPIDES. 


The Medea, The Hippolytos, and the Alkestis. 

By WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. Crown 

8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A clear and admirable aid to an intelligent concep- 
tion of the Greek drama. To a fine metrical transla- 
tion of the three dramas are added such explanatory 


remarks as serve to give an adequate impression of 
them as produced on the Athenian stage. 


A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD. 


Oatlined from Memory. By Lucy LARcOM. 
Vol, VI. in the Riverside Library for Young 
People. 75 cents. 

A book of curious interest, combining the charm of 


autobiography with pictures of a social condition not 
far removed in years, but now nearly obsolete. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE LOCKS. 
By E. W. Howe, author of ‘‘ The Story of a 
Country Town,’’ Moonlight Boy,’’ ete. 
New Edition. Price reduced to $1.25. 


“A strong, vivid, strikingly original novel, . . - 
a production of remarkable merit.” — 7'he Literary 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


NGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Elegan d in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
yy NEW EN PUB CO., 
8 Somerset St., Bosto 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW YORK, 


_ The Teachers’ Institute for the First Commis- 
sioner District of Saratoga County, will be held in 
the Union School building, Mechanicville, Dec. 9 
to 13. The officers will be Hon. A. S. Draper. 
Supt. Pub. Instruction; Prof. O. W. Sturdevant, 
conductor; Miss Augusta L. Balch, instructor in 
drawing. Local assistants : Miss Blanche Doty, L. 
B. Blakeman, Secretaries: H. H. Loomis, H. 
Lincoln Benton. Musical director: T. C. Ban- 
yan. School Commissioner: James F. MeCor- 
mick. The program is as follows : 


Monday, 10 a. m.— Registration and organization. 

D eas Work ; 
Conductor: ; Doty. (Grammar; 
Tues 9.00—Opening exercises. Drawing; Miss 
Balch. epmanship; Conductor, Drawing: Miss 
Balch. School Hygiene; Conductor. Drawing; Miss 
Balch. Physiology; Conductor. 

Wednesday 10.00.—Drawing; Miss Balch. Physi- 
olgy; Conductor. Drawing; Miss Balch. Geogra- 
phy; Conductor. Drawing; Miss Balch. Geogra- 
phy 

ursday 10.00'— Drawing; Miss Doty. Geogra- 
hy ; Copductor. Practical ‘Arithmetic; Conductor. 
*ractieal Arithmetic; Conductor. 

Friday 10.00—Professional Spirit and Culture ; Con- 
ductor. Organization and Management; Conductor. 
Organization and Management; Conductor 
rof. O. W. Sturdevant will lecture Tuesday even- 
ing, on the subject of ‘* School Discipline.” 

Dates for uniform examinations for 1890: First 
grade certificate, at Ballston, March 4 and 5, and 
Aug. 19jand 20. For second and third grade certifi. 
cates, Jan. 31, March 4, May3, Aug. 19, Sept. 6, Oct, 
4, Nov. 25, at Ballston. At Mechanicville, April 5. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From November 26 to December 2, inclusive.) 


Jones, I hear you are in luck,”’ 
** Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in 


the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 


— Boston visited with a terrible fire; worst! Association of Chicago finding places for teach- 


since 1873. 


ers. 1 wrote, got their circalars, and now am 


— National debt decreased $4,000,000 since | slected toa fine position out West. So, I’m going 


November 1. tc 


— Heela iron works, Brooklyn, N. Y., burned; 
loss, $250,000. 


t married at once,’’ 


mith: What's the address?” Dear- 


born Street ; and if you join them, you'll never be 


— Increase of 24 per cent. in post-office burg- sorry for it.”’ 


laries last year. 


— A syndicate is arranging to buy up all the 
cotton duck mills. 

— Subject of the World’s Fair to be brought up 
in Congress next week. 

— Fifty acres of the business portion of Lynn. 
Mass., destroyed by fire. 

— Assistant Attorney-General Tyner urges a! 
revision of the laws. 

— Collapse of a pier throws 350,000 ft. of lum- 
ber into the Harlem River. 

— The 250 miners entombed in a flooded mine 
at Recklinghausen ; all rescued. 

— Furious snow storm in Indiana, so that sev- 
eral railroads had to suspend work. 

— Alleged wholesale embezzlement of govern- 
ment funds in Prince Edward Island. 

— Terrible fire in Minneapolis, It is believed 
that from 20 to 25 persons lost their lives. 

— Princeton defeats Yale 10 to 0 at football, 
and wins the intercollegiate championship. 

— A cyclone passed over Buford County, N. C., 
blowing down houses and tearing up trees by the 
roots. 


those of 


O OTHER Life Policies as liberal 
cost as little money, no others as 
cheap give as much for the money, as 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Best either for Family Protection or 
Investment of Savings. Non-forfeitable, 
world-wide, lowest cash rate. 


A Course of 


Lectures for 


A Notable Gathering 
of the world’s leaders comes be- 
fore the readers of Tuk Youtn’s 
CoMPANION during the year 18go, 
It is like a great Lecture Course 
of 52 weeks, with over 100 lec- 
turers, each a famous authority 
in some branch of Art, Litera- 
ture, Statecraft, Science, or Edu- 
cation. And these lectures cost 
only 34 cents each, on the basis 
of a year’s subscription, or 52 
numbers, for $1.75. 


Is it not worth 34 cents 
to have Gladstone address you 
for half an hour? Or to listen 
for an equal time to Tyndall on 
the wonders of Nature? And it 
is just such great men, following 
each other in rapid succession 
each week, and discussing every 
instructive and entertaining topic 
of the day, who speak to you 
through the medium of their 
paper and your paper— THE 
Youtu’s COMPANION. 


430,000 families attend 
this great Lecture Course. You 
can attend it by reading THE 
Youtnu’s CoMPANION each week. 
It will be sent you regularly until 
January 1, 1891, at a cost of only 
$1.75. Send for /dustrated Pros- 
pectus of the entire series, Address 


THe Youtn’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


for fashionable correspondence. 


We employ only the best workmen, 
boxes, for C 


100 SONGS for a 2 cont stamp. Hous & Yours, Canis, 0 


ten packages for $5.00 an 
worth at oe time a $1.00 packet will be sen 


No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Fostage, & Os 


No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and finer Cards from the above publish. 


N 
No. 8.—For 81.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 


Novelt. 
care 


7 her beautiful Cards no two alike, 
Morons no two alike $3.00 and 20 cents for Posta; 


25 Cards, no two alike, and a Calendar for 1890. 


hd I 
BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fine Trade. 
NWEALTH LINEN. A Medi ; 
COMMO U. 8. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Pape ade. very, fashionable. 2 
. le sheets of paper and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, 
We guarantee our prices jomneets to » pound, seuton receipt of 16 cents. 


PAPER BY THE POUND. with prices and number of 


nd over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. Club your orders with friends and take 


with 50 cards. Estimates furnished for Wedding and Class 


SPECIAL OFFER. of Agents and dealers should correspond with us. 
ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. day Invitations, Street Dies, ogg er cy A a free on application. All the work is done on 


For #1.75 we send a copperplate, Boely engraved, 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Christmas Cards by Mail. 


Our card and book packets have become a necessity in thousands of families at Christmas- 


— f the best Cards made have been thus distributed. 

boy or girl, can money packets to friends and neighbors. For 
lete set of the first six pac ‘es 

50 ‘conte for postage | Tenistering; or, to any one ordering $5.00 


free. 


together with a handsome Birthday Booklet a 


They sell themselves wherever 
or $3.50, and of the complete set of 


rang & Co’s and other fine Christmas Cards, 


ers, with beautiful Folding Cards by Velia Thaxter (retail price, {0 cents). 


3.—For $1.00, and 6 cents for Postage, a choice 


selection of 25 Garde of,Prang’s and 


Mo. Jacrehelmner’s, Includiug a Christmas novelty, retail price from 50 cents to $1.00. 
No. 4.—For #1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, includ. 


ing a four-folding calendar, containing above cut by L. Prang. 
o. 5.—For $1.00, and 10 cents for postage, 10 Double Fringed Cards, each in a separate en- 
‘velope, together with two handsome Cards of Children’s Heads, 


6. 


itu Cards, including a Card cut in the form of a tan, 
o. 7.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 
Calendar for 1x90. 


_For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beau- 


Booklets selected from best authors, and a 


7 handsome Souvenir Books, with appropriate 


‘selections froin best authors; retail price, 25 and 60 cents each, including an illuminated board cover, 


small book, by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Cards, assorted. 


f d other makes. 
. 9.~BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s an . 
i 10.-SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward's, Prang’s 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


for different tastes and ages as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
PAPER. 


aper m 
ARTER’S TYPE WRITING P 


the finest cards. 
ristmas gifts, of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35c., 50c., 75c., 81 to $2 each, 


3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


jes at 15, 25, 50, 75, and $1.00 sock, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with 


. Better assortment, and 10 cents for 
And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 


These papers are the correct size and finish 


sure to give satisfaction, 
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JOURNAL 


~ 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 22, 


Some Recent 


Title 

Magnetism and Electricity. 
The Story of Music. 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. ° ° 
The New Priest in Conception Bay. . ° ° 
lilustrations of Spires and Towers of the Medizval 

Churches of England. 


Some Eminent Women of Our Times. 
Individualism, a System of Politics. 
Banning and Blessing. . 
The Peuple’s Bible. . 
The Silent South ° 
The Poetry of Tennyson. . ° ° ° 
Familiar Talks on Astronomy. 
A Year of Good Wishes, 
Essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson. . ° ° 
Mrs Fenton. ‘ e 
Lichts of Two Centuries, . 
Natural History Object Lessons. 


A Hazard of New Fortunes. 
Recent English Art. 
Little Ones’ Annual for 1890. ° e ° 


Publications. 

Author Publisher. Price. 
Poyser Longmans, Green & Co, N Y $ 80 
Henderson we 1 2 
Halliwell 6 00 
Winthrop ADF Randolph & Co, NY 1 00 
Wright D Appleton Co, N ¥ 5 00 
Lowell Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Wickes Ticknor & Co, Boston 15 00 
Macmillan & Co, NY ‘ 

we Thomas Whittaker, N ¥ 1 05 
Parker Funk & Wagnails, N Y 1 50 
Cable Charles Scribner's Sons, NY 
Vandyke 1 5A 
Marsh AC McClurg & Co, N Y 1 75 
Sunter Fred. A Stokes & Bro, NY 7 4 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 7h 
Norris Henry Holt & Uo, N ¥ 1 00 
A 8 Barnes & Co, N 
Hicks Pp & Oo, Restes 1 35 
Howe arper & Bros, > 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston 
7 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ALL FRENCH SCHOLARS who are looking for 
the best French-English and English-French dic- 
tionary are urged to examine the International 
Dictionary, which is published and for sale by 
Carl Schoenhof, 144 Tremont street, Boston. 
The work is published in two volumes so that it is 
most convenient for reference, and contains all 
words in common use, or to be found in polite lit- 
erature, with their etymology and affinities; the 
phraseology employed in trade, commerce, and 
manufactures; terms of art and science, military 
and naval terms, idioms and proverbs classed un- 
der their respective senses, and many other pecul- 
iarities which make it a most valuable addition to 
a library. 

IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car e Hire, and stop 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

epot. 

600 Handsomel Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—An old-fashioned Thankegiving compared 


with the more modern celebration of the day is| . 
very graphically portrayed in an article on ‘‘ Our} § 


National Feast Day’’ in the Thanksgiving num- 
ber of Good Housekeeping. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMICIAN, 


W. P. Frith, whose charming reminiscences have 
been so widely quoted, has written two fascinating 
articles for the Youth’s Companion, on his ex- 

eriences with ‘* Youtbfal Models,’’ inclading 
Ttalian boot-blacks, cockney Arabs, and children 
of the royal family. 

—In considering the wonders accomplished 
with prioters’ ink, due credit should be given to 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen with which the printers’ 
copy was written, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘* Has your sister got a son or a daughter ?”’ 
asked an Irishman of atriend. ‘* Upon my life,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘I don’t know yet whether I am 
an uncle or aunt.’’— Ex, 

ALL MEDICAL authorities agree that catarrh 
isno more nor less than an inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the nasal air passage. Nasal 
catarrh and all catarrbal affections of the bead are 
not diseases of the blood, and it is a serious mis- 
take to treat them as such. No conscientious 
physician ever attempts to do so. It is held by 
eminent medical men that sooner or later a specific 
will be found for every disease from which hu- 
manity suffers. The facts justify us in assuming 
that for catarrh at least a positive cure already 
exists in Ely's Cream Balm. 


— Kik-u-Shin, a young Japanese just arrived 
in California, ought to find no trouble in getting 
a place in a foot ball team. 


ADVICE TO MotHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little chernb awakes as 
** bright a» a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

t known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Bill Nye recently said of Wagner’s music: 
“‘T have been informed it is really much better 
than it sounds,”’ 


Look Here, Friend, Are Vou Sick ¢ 


Do ie suffer from Dyspepsia. Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appetite, Bil- 
iousness, Exhaustion, or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest 
or Lungs, Dry Coughs, Nightsweats, or any form of : on- 
sumption? If 80, send to Prof, Hart, 88 Warren St., New 
York, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Fiora- 
plexion, which isasure cure. Send to-day. eow 


A WEEK IN WASHINGTON. 


A week of sight-seeing in Washington is a de- 
lightful way of spending the Christmas vacation 
One can see all the sights of the interesting city 
in that pleasant and leisurely manner that only a 
great holiday permits. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company’s personally-conducted holiday 
pleasure tour has been arranged solely with a 
view to accommodate those whose leisure time is 
limited. The holiday party, under the escort of 
the Company’s Tourist Agent and Chaperon, will 
leave Boston, December 26th, at 340 p. m, via 
the Old Colony Railroad, in parlor cars reserved 
for their use, arrive in New York next morning 
by the Fall River boat, and leave at once for 
Washington. A stop of two and a half hours will 
be made at Philadelphia. They will remain in 
Washington until December 31st. 

The excursion rate for this tour, including all 
necessary traveling expenses and hotel charges in 
Washington, is only $33.50, It will undoubtedly 
form one of the most charming tripS of the winter. 

For itineraries and tickets apply to or address 
S. W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


tary" ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The patep of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or Coliege:uition, clinics. sub-clinics, or an 
means for study @ud observation that fa not literally pe | 
righteously kept, (HE THIKTY FIRST ANNUAL CoURSE 
OF LECTURES will begin in September, 1890, and con- 
tinue for six months, For full particulars, catalogue, and 
Clinique. address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 
3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago. eow 


French Calendars for 1890, 


With daily quotations from French authors, — witn 
beautifully decorated backs, — 40c., 50c., 75c., $1.00. 
$1.25, $1.50, postpaid. To be obtained from 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 


FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS a specialty. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route : NewYork to Liverpool ; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prio- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
ntire expense of the tour, from June 25 to Sept. 
11, from 8800 to $850. 
At the close of this tour. a party wil! leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the North, 
including POLAND, RussiA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only 8350. 
Auother party willleave New York. July 12th. for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr L. C. Loomis, who has, dur. 
ing the last 14 years. safely conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. 
For circulars and full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Mauager,. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St, Boston. 


Blue Line Tablets, 


Kureka Tablets, 
New Perfect Pencil 
Composition Books, 


Quincy Practice Papers, 


Sunbeam Tablets, : 


PADS 


Writing TABLETS 


FOR EDUCATIONAL 


PURPOSES. 
: cents. 


Tablets, 9 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Literary /Narvel-—$2.50 per Volume 


the price of the Scribner or Stoddar 
inal English edition, as is ours. 


ever published in the English language. 


to furnish the 


ions, both of w 


We are publishing a reprint of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, at $2.50 


per vol., being less than 1% the price of the latest English edition, which we reproduce 


page for page, map for map, volume for volume. i," 
The same number of volumes ( 24) completes our nn does the original, and at half 
t edit ic 


are printed from the same orig- 


No such book has ever been put upon the market of such size and quality of Lesemon | 
for solowa price. It contains the highest character of knowledge and literature in the wor d 
written by the most eminent living authors and specialists. It is the greatest work of its kind 


n offering the Encyclopaedia at this unprecedented low price, the publishers have rea- 
son to believe the opportunity will not be lost by the egies prod ap mene 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica is a library in itself, and stands re } 
answer every question in Physics, History, Politics, Trade, Art, Geography and Philosophy; 
atest information wanted on every subject. 
We specially desire to obtain as subscribers all those who ever entertained an idea of 
owning the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but hesitated on account of the high price. We are 


ady on the shelves to 


now ready to deliver the set complete. Agents waated. 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, Publishers, 


126 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


739 & 741 BroaDway, NEw YORK. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Cpeuzs SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History 
¥. A. WALKER. Prest. JAs. P. MuNROR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 


amily and Day Pupils. The thirty. sixth 

year begins Oct. 2, 18*9. For Circular apply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, AM., D_D., 

69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOROOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train. 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 

For circular and further iculars apply at th: 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principa). 


STATK NUKMAL Si 
For both sexes. AT WorcestTen 
For particulars, address 
EK. H. Russe... Princtpa! 
NORMAL SUHOGL, 
FRAMINGHAM. Masa 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Prine 


N. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


WANTED, 
At this Office. 3 able, highly cultivated male teachers 
to fill important positions in Naturul science, Math- 
ematics, and Philosophy. The candidates must be 
communicants of the Zpiscopal Church. Apply im- 
‘mediately to HIRAM OKCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a Reform School, in one of the Middle States, a 
“man and wife” for general oversight and care. 
With a good common school education, the parties 
will be qualified for their duties. Salary $500 and 
home. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset. Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 
4 GOVERNESS, ina Soutbern family, qualified to 
teach Music with the primary and higher English 
branches. Salary, §200 and home. The location is 
healthy at all seasons of the year 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 


To fill the position of President in a well-known and 
prosperous college, a gentleman of culture, of execu- 
tive aiid financial ability, of college experience, and 
a preacher. A Congregationalist preferred. His 
department of instruction would ingjude Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Political sone Apply to 
‘HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


ANUBMAL SCHVUL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, eddress the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN. A.M. 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOUL, SALEM, MA3s. 

S'For Ladies only. Fo 

a r catalogues, address th: 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIRLD. Masa 

For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. CO. GREENOUGB, Principal. 


WANTED, 
A peeenens in a first-class family in Alabama. “A 
lady from 28 to 40 years. A member of the Baptist 
church preferred.” Must be qualified to teach 
Music, Higher Mathematics, Freneh and Latin. A 
pleasant — and good salary for the right person. 


pply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset S8t., 
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THE MAGAZINES.” 


—The Popular Science Monthly, which for nearly 
twenty years has maintained a leading position 
among scientific periodicals, gives in its December 
issue a due share of attention to industrial science, 
political science, zcdlogy, geology, physiology, 
and scientific history, and all of the Ra 
so treated as to contribute to the welfare, public 
or private, of man. Dr, Charles ©. Abbott 
writes about *“* The Descendants of Palwolithic 
Man in America,’’ telling of the surroundings of 
the early Americans who made the rongh pottery 
and the implements found in the Delaware Valley. 
Prof C. Handford Henderson contributes another 
of his illastrated articles on ‘* Glass-Makiog,”’ in 
which he picturesquely describes ‘* The Evolution 


of a Glass Bottle.”’ Grant Allen’s ** Plain Words 
on the Woman Question’’ presents some consid. | 
erations which every earnest well-wisher of. 
woman will be glad to ree stated. Some ‘New, 
Phases in the Chinese P:«blem”’ are set forth by! 
Willard B. Farwell O.# phase of the tariff 
question is sharply drawn by George M. Wallace, 
under the title, ** Governmental Aid to Injustice.” 
There is a sensible and practical article on *‘ The 
Mental and Physical Training of Caildcen,”’ by 
Jessie O. Waller. In “The Struggle of S.a and 
Land,” Dre Vinzenz Hiller describes the cutting 
away and the building out of the seashore in 
present and past times. Other contributions are 
by Cvulonel Garrick Mallery, Dr. William C. 
Cahall, Sie Morell Mackenzie, and M. Victor 
Laporte. In the ** Editor’s Table,”’ a strong plea 
is made for Every-’ay Science. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


— The Atlantic for December is a number of 
solid value, containing several most readable arti- 
cles by scholarly writers. The author of Agnes 
Surriage, Mr. Edwin’ Lassetter Bynner, opens the 
number with an article of interest to the antiqua- 
rian, and especially to the student of Old Boston 
This paper is devoted to **‘ The Old Bunch of 
Grapes’’ Tavern, one of the most famous New 
England hostelries of the last century, and Mr 
Bynuer gives an amusiog account of the various 
events which took place withio its hospitable walls. 
Mr. Heory Van Brunt’s paper on ** Architecture 
in the West’’ will be studied by all Westerners 
and all architects with a deal of interest Prof. 
N. S. Shaler, of Harvard Co!lege, contributes a 
paper on ‘‘Sehool Vacations,’ aad Mr. William 
Cranston Lawton, whose articles on the Greek 
drama have been among the best literary papers 
the Atlantic has lately had, writes about ** Delphi: 
The Locality and its Legends.’’ Mr. James’ 
‘Tragic Muse’’ is continued; while Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s Two Lycies,’’ — A Dedica- 
tion,’’ ** Pillar’d Arch and Sculptared Tower,” — 
have the grace which distinguishes the work of 
the editor of the Adantic. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 


— The Arena, the new Boston review, begins its 
career with a brilliant array of contributors, 
among whom are Rev, Minot J. Savage, Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler, W. HH. Marray, Mary A. 
Livermore, O. B. Frothiogham, N. P. Gilman, 
Helen Campbell, Hadson Tattle. Prof. Joseph 
Rodes Bachanan, Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, Geo. 
MeNeill, and others scarcely less prominent. 
Rev. M. J Savage is seen at his best in ‘‘ Agencies 
that are Workiog a Theological Revolution,’’ a 
paper well calculated to command the attention of 
thinkers, while Mr. W. H. H. Murray's treat- 
ment of “The Religious Question, or What 
Christianity is and what it is not” is probably the 
ablest effort of this brilliant thinker. Taken asa 
whole, this issue of The Arena is a noteworthy 
contribution to the magazine literature of the day. 


— The Magazine of Art for December has for a 


frontispiece a reproduction by the photogravare 
process of Mr. Herkomer’s famous painting, *The 


T {E Favorite Preacriptions of ONE 

he Brightest M Minds 

in the MEDICINE 

the Hospitals of London, Paris, FOR ONB 

Berlin and Vienna. DISEASE 
o. 1—Cures Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Cold, Catarrhal Deafness. 

No. 2—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma,Consumption. A Peerless Remedy. 

No. 3—Rheumatism, Gout. 

No, 4—Liver & Kidneys, Dyspepsia, In- 
o. 5—Fever and Ague, Dumb Agu 
Neuralgia. * 
o. 6—-Female Weakness, Irregulari- 

ties, Whites. A Golden Kemedy. 

No. 7—A Perfect Tonic, which gives 
Health, Form and Fuilnuess, Clear Gom- 
plexion, Good Blood and lots of it. 

No. 8—Nervous Debility, Loss of Power 
Impotence,an incomparable remedy, 


to give permanent relief ALWAYS. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on 
HOSPITAL REMEDY 
0) 


ACENTS 
WANTED. 


Every boitie guaranteed to cure 
RELIABLE : special disease if CURABLE and 


"ANY, Toronto, Canada 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


CATARRH 


Restores the 
Senses of ‘Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: by mail, ‘ + 
EKLY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St.. N. V. 


Last Muster.’’ The opening paper is an account 
vf the ** National Gallery of Scotland,’ fully il. 
lustrated by engravings from the last pictures iv 
the gallery. After this the ‘‘ Artistic Aspect of 
Lord Mayors’ Shows’’ is discussed entertainingly 
with pen and pencil; then we turn toa charming 
portrait of Elizabeth, Countess of Grosvenor, to 
which is given a full page. ‘‘ The Puilosopby of 
Laughter,’’ written by Charles Whibley, and il- 
lustrated by Frederick Barnard, is perhaps the 
most entertaining paper of the number, the illus- 
trations deserving special men ion. The first of a 
series of paperson ‘* Wild Wales”’ isgiven; Prof. 

. M. Conway discusses Art Professorships ; 
and the poem, ‘‘A Maiden of Dreams,’’ enter- 
tains by the most fantastic illustrations. The 
Chronicle of Art closes the number. New York: 
Cassell & Co. Price, $3 50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art for December; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Uo. 

The Chautauqua for December; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L Flood. 

The Catholic World for Vecember; terms, $400 a 
year. New York: P. O. Box 1968. 

The Popular Science Monthly for December ; 
terms, $5 00a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for December; terms, 
$4.00a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Areva for December; terms, $500 a year. 
Boston: The Arena Pub. Co. 

St. Nicholas for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York; The Century Co.° 

The Inquirer fur December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Forum for December; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly fur December; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Buston: Houghton, Mifflin, & bo. 


Holiday Pleasure 


TO — 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A RAILROAD, 


PENNSYLVANI 


December 26th, 1889. 


$33.50 Rovunp Trip, in- 


cluding all necessary 
travelling expenses and hotel 
entertainment in Washington. 
The Pennsylvania R.R. Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon will accom- 


pany the party. 


THE _ will leave Old Colony 


Railroad station, Bos- 


ton, at 3.40 P. M. 

_ The returning party will reach 
Boston on the morning of Jan- 
uary Ist, 1890. 


(@ For itineraries and tickets 


Cuas. G, Puan, Genl. Manager, 
J. R. Woop, Geni. Passr. Agent. 


apply to or address 


s. W. F. DRAPER, Tourist Agent, 


205 Washington St., Boston. 


Geachers’ 


school, modern languages. 86. 
credulity about the statements of Teachers’ Agencies. 


you to travel. 


It ° To register for next year. Thereis a good deal of information to get in 
18 ou Ime ¢ ery complete before we have youe readi- 
ess to take advantage of every o rtunity. Soevenif you do not wan 
place till next September you shou'd get in your application early : 
iristmas or in the Spring, of course you should not elay atall. Here are some immediate and pressing calia to 
us for teachers within a week: (1) Man for sciences in a highly endowed academy, no dormitory work, #1 
(2) Mau for assistant in union school, French, German, English, $650. (3) Man for Hrerature in western college 
#1000. (4) Woman for preceptress in academy, modern languages, 8500. (5) Weman for preceptress in union 
(6) Two primary teachers in union schools, 8370 and 400 
teacher in union schoul. $460. I wonder if every one who reads this believes that we really have had these appli- 
cations to us for teachers within a week. Someiimes, in reading other advertisements, we fear there may be in- 
: He wan offer: Come to Syracuse, whoever you are an 
wherever you live, and ask for proof of ‘any statement made in the advertisement you read here during the next 
six months. If you don’t find over CHOOT as we state it. we will pay your fare both ways. Good chance for 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. F¥. 


If you have any idea of making a change at 


(7) Intermediate 


From W. Edwin Priest, Prof. of History, 
Washington High School, Washington, D.C.: \ wish 
sp+ cially to thank you for the service you have ren- 
dered me in securing this position. I find it in 
every respect a most delightful one, and hardly see 
how I could be better suited. (ov. §, 1889.) 

G N.C. Henschen, Prof. of Sciences, High 
School, Reading, Penn.: 1 can hardly thank you 
enough for your encouragement and exertions in 
my behalf. I am perfectly contented with the 
place, and owe the position toyou. I did not ex- 
pect to receive this appointment. (Aug. 31, '89.) 

M. A. Stone, Supt. of Schools, Anoka, Minn. : 
Hope you will serve me as well another time as 
vou did on this first trial, in case I need your help. 
(ov. 15, 1889.) 

Mary M. Rose, Asst. High School, Massillon, 
Ohio: Throughout my correspondence with you 
L have been much pleased with your manner of 
conducting business. Your courteous, encour- 
aging letters have been a real helpto me. (/Vov. 
6, 1889.) 

Geo. 8S. Pisher, Supt. of Schools, Deadwood, 
Dak.: 1 am pleased with my position, and fee! 
that much besides commi-sion is due you for 
placing me here. (Oct. 17, 1889.) 

Miss J.Lee: I wish you had recommended 
to me the place to which [ am going, to reap 
some profit for your earnest work for me. 

T. J Loar, Supt. Schools, Phillipsburg, Kans. : 
I believe your 4 gency is the best in the United 
States. (Sept, 15, 1839.) 

A.L Woods, Sut. of Schools, Grafton, N.D.: 
Miss E)liott, elected through your Agency to our 
grammar department, is giving excelent satis- 
taction. (Oct. 5, 1889.) 

N. H. Comstock, S/encerport, N. F.: Allow 
me to state that although | have had experience 
with several of the leading “ Teachers’ Agencies ” 
in the country, I have found yours to be by far 
the most efficient. (Axg., 1889 ) 

A. BH. Knapp. Princ. .of Florida Academy, 
Florida, N. Y.: (take this opportunity for thank- 
ing you for your efforts in securing me the most 
pleasant place I ever occupied. (S¢f¢. 14, 1889.) 


Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


LETTERS 


WORTH MEDITATING ON. 


C. H. Dietrich, Supt. of Schools, Hopkinsville, 
Xy.: I thank you for your promptness in recom- 
mending teachers, and wish to speak in terms of 
praise of the general high character of your can- 
didates (une 2, 1889) 

J. M. Daniel, Supt. of Schools, Las Animas, 
Colo.: You placed me in the best position I ever 
had. (Pune 19, 1889.) 


A. E. Prof. in State Normal, Indiana, Pa.: 
[ can say this,—that I have neglected my oppor- 
tunities in not placing my name in your Agency 
before this year (Seft. 5, 1889.) 

Florence Neel, Princ. High School, Austin, 
Minn.: IUthank you for your kindly interest in 
mv behalf. Your Agency is certainly the most 
efficient of any with which I have been con- 
nected. (Sept. 31, 1889.) 

Matz Xeading, Pa.: Thad intended to 
register with you, and permitted myself to be per- 
suacded to register with other Bureaus that have 
(to date) not helped me to even a shadow of a 
situation, I have been disappointed Jong enough 
by these little “Cheap John” Agencies. (Oct. 
28, 1889.) 

J. D. Simpkins, Centerburg, Ohio: 1 have 
unbounded faith in your efforts furme. I haven’t 
known a man who registered in your Agency but 
what he held you in the highest esteem, whether 
or nut you secured him a position. (Afay 1, '89.) 

Sara A. Hoyt /'rinc. High School, Sharon, 
Wis.; Lam very much pleased with the position 
[ obtained through your Agency, and enjoy my 
work very much. (ov. 5, 1889. 

Laura Marley, 4/on, /a.: I have a great 
dea! of confidence in the Association, and onl 
regret that I did not register earlier. (ov. 13, "89. 

W.M. Hoffman, Au/stown, Your Bu- 
reau has been highly recommended to me by 
persons who are members of the Association. 
(Nov 11, 1889.) 

D.N. Stickney, Suft. Schools, Rawlins, Wyo. 
Ter.: Uad it not been for your Agency 1 would 
not have known of the vacancy, and owe my 
position to your efforts, for which accept my sin- 


cere thanks. (Sept. 29, 1889.) 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The New England Bureau of Education, * somerrs:,csee 


TO PATRONS. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in} Now 18 THE TIME TO ReGIST«R for acci- 


their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


ly selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day 
te yoy ty filled, for any grade of school, i. i passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 


they come from every state and territory. 
Forms and Circulars sent free, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


RANSOM BRIDGE, Ma 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Puss 110 Tremont St., | Western Office. 


48 W. Third S'., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, A/unager. 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The ae 2 ere and experienced candidates for any position in public or private schi«.! work, Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
lieges, schools, and families su rior 
Principals’ Assistant, Tutors, an Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


*S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


FOR REGISTRATION. 


FACILITIES, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
<3 Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without Our supply 
Teachers is the LARGEST @ ’ 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BURE 
9 West 14th Street. NRW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED, “Sa! Year.” 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers, Professors, Specialists, 


F ARE YOU PLEASANTLY LOCATED? 

We have calls for teachers daily to fill vacancies 
caused by resignation, failing bealth, deaths, ete As 
our list of available teachers 1s small. it will be to 
your advantage to send for circular and blanks, We 
already have a number of vacancies for terms begin- 


Dee d January. Address 
ning December and Jeu); LBERT. Manager, 
ELMHURAT. ILL. 


Do You Want a Winter School ? 


To begin about the first of December ? If 30, 
REGISTER WITH THE 
N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 22. 


RUSI’S “COURSE OF DRAWING ” presents the subject of 
form study in its educational applications in a practical and philosoph- 
ical manner. In their revised form, comprising with the manuals a complete 
and carefully graded scheme of form study and drawing, the proper use of 
Krusi’s textbooks cannot fail to secure the best results in this important 


study. 
* Send 10 cents for “ Mental and Manual Training in Form Study,” 


fully illustrated. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


Boston, New York, Cuicaco, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub., 740 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAC COUN. “No inst using it will ever be willing to 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the U.8., $1.00,“ “Gispense with its help.” Mag. of Am. His. 
HISTORICAL CHARTS of the U. 8., 10.00, “The greatest mechanical aid to the study of U. 5. 
LABBERTON, History during a generation.” —R. X. Buehrle. 
HISTORICAL ATLAS and Genl. Hist., 2.00. As near perfect as I expect to see a good working 
without Text, 1.25, Atlas in my day.”—Jas. H. Camfield. 


MINS DALE, “A book every teacher will want to read.” 
OLD NORTHWEST. - - - 2.50, 


New Xmas Cantatas, Services, and Carols. 


Christmas, Past and Present.—A new | Santa Claus’ Prize and Who Got It. 
Cantatas, by Fanny J. Crosspy and CARYL —Dr. DOANE’s latest Cantata. is one of the most 
Fiorio. Bright, original, and not dificult Dia attractive of his Series. A perfect gem. Afford 
logues, Recitatious, Solos, Duets, and Choruses. ing a very fascinating Sunday School Christmas 
Imparting a most beautiful and impressive les exhibition. Price, 30 cents. 


n. Sure to give satisfaction. 
wi Price, 30 cts. The Monarch and the Manger. —A 
‘ new Service by the Rev. RoBERT LOwRy. Ap 
Christmas Annual No. 20. — Contains arrangement of Scripture selections interspersed 
an ample supply of new, original, bright, cheer- with fresh and stirring hymns set to original 
ful, and appropriate carols by the best composers. music, appropriate to the festival. 16 pages. 
4 cent« each, $33.00 per hundred. Price, 5 Cents each, $4.00 per 100. 


(ar A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent request. on 


IRUSKIN’S WORKS. 


PUT UP IN SETS AND IN BOXES. 
Handsomely Bound in Extra Cloth and Half Calf. 
(The Most Complete Edition.) 


This edition contains 277 full-page plates printed 
on plate paper, some of them coined, besides bun. 
dreds of engravings placed in the text. 


KIN’S WORKS. Uniformly bound. Ele- 
= style. 223 full page plates, colored and —_ 00 
on plate paper. 12 vols. 12mo, extra cloth, 18. 
12 yols., with all the plates. 12mo, 42 -_ 36.00 
12 vols., engravings only. 12mo, extra cloth. 12.00 


USKIN’S WORKS. (Second Series.) Addi- 
ee Writings, completing his Works. Uniform 
ip size and Upding with the 12-volume edition. 
64 full- e plates. 
8 vole, ! 2mo, cloth extra, engravings only, 8.00 
8 vols., with all the plates, 12mo, cloth extra, 12.00 
8 vols., with all the plates, 12mo, 1 calf, 24.00 
DITTO, including both series. Wood engravings, 
20 vols , ClOtH 


DITTO, including both series. Plates and Wood 
engravings. 20 vols., extra cloth..... dastnsinsahi 30,00 

DITTO, including both series, Flates and W 
engravings. 20 vole., 1/2 60,00 


CHOICE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


An elegant octavo edition, including Modern Paint- 
ers, 5 vols., Stones of Venice, 3 vols., and Seven 
Lamps,1 vol With very fine copies of all the 
plates, 223, some in colors and wood engravin 
of the earliest London editions, made express! 
for this edition. 

9 vols., calf, eee 


MISS ALEXANDER’S WORKS. 


John Ruskin. 8vo. Cloth 2 
DITTO, DITTO. 20 plates, moroceo,....... 5,00 


THE STORY OF IDA. By FRANSESOA ALEX- 
ANDER, with Preface by John Ruskin, Illustrated 
with a Beautiful Portrait. 
12mo, laid paper. cloth -75 
4to. heavy paper, cloth 


CHRIST’S FOLK IN THE APPENINE. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


A CATALOGUE OF RuSKtN’s WoRKS in separate 
volumes in various styles of binding, with prices, will 


00| MAMMy’s LIL’ Boy (40c.) 


00 Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


76 East Ninth Street, BIGLOW & MAIN Si Bandolph Street, 


CHICAGO. 


be sent free by mail to order. 


O don't remember, ’tis almost December 
And pak will the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEPF’s, 
(20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. CAUGHT NAP. 
PING, (30 cts.; $3 doz.) Lewis. JINGLE 
RELLS. (30 cts.; $3 doz.) Lewis. CHRIST. 
MAS GEFT, (15 cents; $1.44 doz.) Rosabel, 
GOOD TIDINGS, (25 cts. ; $2.40d0z.) Rosabel. 
KING WINTER. (30 cts ; $3 doz.) Emerson. 
MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS, §3 
doz.) Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 


By Rosabel. Each, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 
Birthday of Our Lord. HMely Christ Child, 
Old, Sweet Story. Seoyful Chimes. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections by Howard, 11 Carols; 10 Carols; 7 
Carols; (eachi0cts) BMOLUY BOUGHS, 
ets ; $1.44 doz.) 0 NEW PIECES FOR 
XMAS (10 cts.) 


E PUBLISH, IN SHEET 
FORM, very many superior pieces, that for 
quality, might well be termed Prize Songs. Six good 
pecimens are: 
SIGNAL BELLS AT SEA (te), Hays. 
VIsIONs OF OLD FOLKS AT HOME (40c.) Stults. 
Edwards. 
CoTTon FIELD DANCE. For Piano. Gilder. 
PARIS EXPOSITION GRAND MARCH (50c ) Knight. 
MILITABKY SCHOTTISH (30c.) Rolliston. 


ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philadc. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


ting } Mental and 
Written. 


ocks, an ns. 
Geological 4 MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y- Invertebrates. 


M ral S b S ts treating of the dance in its sanitary, social, intellect- 
0 uu ec «| ual, moral, and intellectual aspects. Heads of fam- 
A Handbook for Teachers, (lies, pastors, and teachers should study it, Every 
by Frep. W. HACKWooD. person interested in the question of dancing should 
Price $1.00, postpaid. read it. ‘ The most pungent attack on the modern 


dance we have ever read ” — Harper’s Magazine. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 12mo, cloth. Price 60 cents. postage free. 
83 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


METCALF’S SPELLING & LANGUAGE BOOK. 


By Rosert C. Merca.r, Supervisor of Schools in Boston, For introduction, 20 cents. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By Roprert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass, and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 
Supt. Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pp. Lllustrated. For introduction, 42 cts. 


These are new language books by two of the foremost educationists in the United States, and are 
attracting much attention. 


LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMAL MEMOIRS. By Lockwoop, Pu.D. 


Part I—MAMMALS. Cloth, 12mo, 317 pages. 
Part I[—BIRDS. Cloth, 12mo. 397 pages. } For introduction, 60 cents each. 
‘Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘ Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. His stori 
he has known are told with tenderness and humor; his devetintions of the characters, the Be ee me his 
friends, are full of sweet, attractive feeling as well as of scientific accuracy. It is a book which will not only ce- 
light children, but will teach the most valuable lessons of loving kindness,”—New York Tribune. . 


GASTINEAU’S Conversation Method with the French. 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French. Intended for self-study, or 
use in schools, with a system of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents and entirely new de- 
vices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMUND GASTINEAU, A M.. Graduate of the Uni- 
versité, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation School, New York. For Introduction, $2.00. 


The method here adopted is, so far ag possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when surroun 
by those who speak only the French. the CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with os 
tences in common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 
mastered, aud turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in colloqu l exercises, and 
and when thorougoly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up inserted into other forms and 
idioms to express a still greater variety of meaning. This forms the basis of the Method. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 


By Prof. WILLIAM R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and WiLLIAM E. WALTERS, Ph.D. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. , 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 


By Prof. WM. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. Burarss, A.M. 
Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. For introduction, each, $1.00. _— 


The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with 
classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. A sentence of,:he text is first placed 
nunciation and exact translation of each word are furnished him With the aid which the teaches gives him in 
advance, and with the material given in the book, he thoroughly masters the words and phrases of this sentence or 
section. His knowledge is tested by eure to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as the case may 
be, with only/the translation before his eye th this as the foundation, and with adequate notes, the words are 
one being prevent the memorizing of the Greek or Latin 
> e ° 6 force of each word, an thus following a thorough] 
edge of the language is obtained in much less time than that usually required. ne a oe 


Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text-books. If an i proved book 
series is desired in school, write us for ci ‘ormation, terms. ample copies sent at nominal 
prices, returnable if not adopted. me 


Teachers or School Officers who a 
should examine the Bpencerian. Revised. Corn in the Writing Books in their schools 
Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


\'THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 

DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


special attention is called. 
ese LS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawin in Pri — and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest ws for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct we of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial nd at the outset. 
r Sr and particulars, address 
E PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 


79 WABASH AVENUR. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, #71 Broadway, 


7 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hiutchisen’s Physiology and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.. 
8 Tremont Pi., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St.. N.¥ 


WEBSTER 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 
for Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, Friend. 
Has been for many years Standard 
Authority, in the Gov’t 
Office ad U.S. Cou 

Jtis Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pub- 
lished in this country are based upon 
Webster, 4s altested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 

3000 more Words ani nearly 
2000 more Engravings that aly 
other American Dictionary. 


THE BEST. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register Now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


ECLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illus- 


trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader, 12mo; 


479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 


By Dr. Aurrep HoLsroox, 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


supply or for exam 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 753—755 Broadway, New York. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
0. F. STEARNS, New En . Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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